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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——. 
te Emperor and Empress-Regent of China re-entered 
their capital on Tuesday, the 7th inst., with stately cere- 
monial. They moved forward surrounded by a thousand 
“noblemen” on horseback, in glittering costume, escorted by 
the trained troops of the Viceroy of Chih-li, and between a 
double row of soldiers which stretched for four miles. The 
Princes were borne in gorgeous palanquins, the population 
Swarmed in thousands to see, and the welcome was of the 
heartiest kind possible to Asiatics. The Emperor seemed 
listless, inert, and pale, but the Empress-Regent looked as keen 
as usual, and, itis specially mentioned, acknowledged the bows 
of the foreign ladies. The many breaches in the walls of the 
palaces were filled up with wood and gilt paper, and great 
efforts had been made to prevent the Sovereigns feeling 
the dilapidations in the palace, which they reached at last. 
Perhaps the most unusual features in the scene were 
that the troops who lined the way were all kneeling— 
an unusual attitude for soldiers, even in China—and that 
many Europeans disregarded the distinct request of the 
Empress that they would not be present at the ceremonial. 
The usual courtesies will be at once resumed, and the 
Empress has signified her intention of receiving the ladies 
of the Legations,—as she did, if we remember aright, just 
before the great explosion. The dominant idea-of the 
Chinese, as we have argued elsewhere, is to show that 
nothing is altered. An infuriated bull has charged through 
the crowd, but it has closed, scarcely harmed, behind the 
beast. 





The scene strongly confirms what we maintained from the 
first, that the only way to impress the Chinese was to refuse 
to negotiate with the ultimate cause of the whole calamity, 
the Empress-Regent herself. That would have brought all 
her enemies to the front, and ultimately have procured her 
deposition, which would have struck her subjects as a great 
event. As it is, they regard her as a victor, which in the main 
she is, she having, at a cost of money only, restored the 
prestige of the dynasty. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
history of the war than the entire failure of disasters to shake 
her authority, which can only be explained by the admission 
that the majority of Chinamen held her action to be entirely 
right. The barbarians had insulted China, and were properly 
sentenced to death, the fact that they rebelliously re- 
sisted execution and actually caused the Empress to 
fly only adding to their offences. It is this fact, the 
deadly hostility of the people, with which we shall in 
future have to reckon, and not merely the cunning of the 
Mandarins. Through the length and breadth of China not a 





living being, except the Christian converts, has been on our side, 
the Southern Viceroys, who. pretended to be, forwarding 
money, provisions, and troops to Sianas ordered. The killing 
of Christians as traitors has, we perceive from the telegrams, 
been resumed, though the Mandarins threaten death for the 
offence. Subjects in China are not allowed to be premature. 


The report that Lord George Hamilton had withdrawn from 
German manufacturers of engines their right of competition 
for Indian contracts on account of German Anglophobia is, for 
reasons stated elsewhere, of course untrue, but it appears to 
be true that the commercial classes of Germany have become 
alarmed lest the English traders should boycott their goods. 
The commercial papers are deprecating insult to a great 
customer, and at a banquet given to Count Wolff-Metternich, 
the new Ambassador to London, Hamburg and the other 
Hanseatic towns expressed their desire for friendly relations 
with this country. His Excellency, in a rather cold reply, 
agreed with them, it being “our interest that in the future, as 
in the past, we should behave towards that ancient represen. 
tative of civilisation, that nation of Germanic origin over 
the water, with the respect which, to say nothing else, is 
demanded by the rules of international courtesy.” That is 
not cordial, but it is to be remembered that the German 
Emperor is much afraid of being accused of undue liking for 
Great Britain. He is not suspected of that here, but in 
Germany it is assumed that men always like their mothers’ 
kin. 

Count Wolff-Metternich’s words are, however, warm as 
compared with those. of Count von Billow. Count Udo von 
Stolherg took occasion on Wednesday to say that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s comparison between British methods in the 
Transvaal and German methods in France had excited pro- 
found indignation in the German Army, and therefore, as 
that Army is the nation in arms, in the entire German people. 
Thereupon the Chancellor read Mr. Chamberlain, who had 
done nothing except state that if Great Britain resorted to 
severities in future she would only be imitating many countries, 
among them Germany in the French War, a solemn lecture. 
He said that a Minister ought to be careful not to hurt feeling 
ina foreign country, and that the German people were naturally 
indignant at an attempt to misrepresent the heroic character 
and moral basis of their struggles for unity. They should, 
however, remember the counsel of Frederick the Great. He 
was told that some one was attacking him and the Prussian 
Army, but he said: “ Let the man alone, and do not excite your- 
selves; he is biting at granite.’ That is neither calculated 
nor inténded to soothe unreasonable excitement; but the Ger- 
mans feel on some points like habitual duellists. who must see 
insult in every argument they do not like, and Count von 
Bilow has many diflicult Bills to carry. If he can earn 
popularity by scolding Mr. Chamberlain, that is easier and 
safer than bargaining with the Centre or conciliating the 
Agrarians. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times sends a vigorous 
account of German policy during the year. Its general drift 
is that the usual anxiety of the German Government not ta 
quarrel with Russia has been fully maintained, Germany 
having been especially complaisant as regards the’ ques. 
tion of Manchuria, which she considers wholly out: 
side her interests. The Russian Government, nevertheless, 
has been cool even about China, having in particular 
encouraged Prince Chun to refuse to perform the “ kow-tow.” 
In spite of its friendliness towards Russia, the. German 
Foreign Office has had its hands full, Austria having been 
annoyed both by the persecution of Catholic Poles, and 
the threats of higher duties upon all imports. At the: same 
time, Germans watchéd with attention the approach of France 
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towards Italy in the Mediterranean, which may, it is thought, 
one day impair the solidity of the Triple Alliance; and 
the quarrel between France and Turkey, which might have 
produced embarrassing applications from the Sultan to his 
great friend the Emperor. Altogether, though no great 
event has oecurred, the year has been a busy one for Count 
von Biilow, and his success in producing universal friendliness 
cannot be called complete. 





Lord Kitchener's despatch dated Monday, January 6th, 
records almost uninterrupted progress, The weekly report 
from the columns shows a diminution of the Boer fighting 
forces by 378 (36 killed, 9 wounded, 261 prisoners, and 72 
surrenders), no fewer than four laagers having been success- 
fully surprised in night attacks; while General French sends 
the welcome intelligence that the Boers in the North-East of 
Cape Colony are so reduced as to require little more than 
an elaborate police system in the triangle enclosed 
hetween Barkly East, Rhodes, and Barkly Pass. The 
Midland remains clear, and in the Scuth-West the columns 
are now employed in getting up supplies to facilitate 
operations at a greater distance from the railway. Severe 
fighting took place north of Amersfoort on January 3rd 
and 4th, when General Plumer drove a strong force of Boers 
under Chris Botha from their positions, but the British 
casualties numbered 52, Major Vallentin, an officer who 
had served throughout the war with great distinction, being 
unhappily among the killed. In a further despatch Lord 
Kitchener reports that the second gun captured in the attack 
on Colonel Benson’s column has been recovered. A growing 
tendency to surrender is manifesting itself amongst the Boers, 
and even the irreconcilables in the field are said to be con- 
tinuing the struggle, not because they have any hope of 
preserving independence, but in order to make its loss as 
expensive as possible for the British. We may note that on 
Thursday a Special Order was issued by the War Office calling 
for Volunteers, in order gradually to relieve those now serving 
in the field. The terms of service are that every Volunteer 
must enlist for one year, of which not more that nine months 
will be spent in South Africa; in the event of the war being 
over in less than a year, he will have the option of being 
discharged at once, or of completing his one year’s service. 
Tke pay will be as in the Regular Army, with a gratuity of £5 
and upwards on completing the period of service. 

We have often had occasion to call attention to the splendid 
record of the Imperial Light Horse. ind have more than once 
expressed a hope that some means might be found for per- 
manently commemorating their achievements. We are 
delighted to see, therefore, that Lord Kitchener has con- 
sented to increase the corps with a view to making it a truly 
Imperial brigade, and that arrangements have been made to 
add to the existing body squadrons from England, Canada, 
and Australia. Major “ Karri’? Davies—waho, in view of his 
distinguished gallantry. has been rightly entrusted with the 
task of organising the brigade—has, with Lord Kitchener's 
approval, already cabled to Sir John Forrest, the Minister for 
Defence in the Australian Commonwealth, asking him to 
send picked men, and will reply by cable or letter to any 
communication addressed to him at the Imperial Light Horse 
Depot, Johannesburg. The prospect of serving under such 
leaders as Colonel Wools-Sampson and Major “ Karri” Davies, 
and in a corps with such a magnificent record, is certain to 
attract good men from every corner of the Empire. 

Lord Milner, replying to the toast of his health at a 
banguet given by the Johannesburg Town Council on 
Wednesday, took a decidedly hopeful view of the situation. 
This view was justified, he said, not merely by the improved 
external conditions, but by the feeling that the storm-cloud 
had burst, and though not completely over, bad cleared 
the air. “The great cataclysm is behind not before us; it 
would need an almost inconceivable degree of folly and mis- 
management ever to lead South Africa to such another 
disaster.’ The post-Majuha settlement still had its adinirers, 
but the British nation was not going over to the Pro-Boers, 
who had encouraged the enemy and lent support to the 
campaign of calumny directed against us abroad and at 
home, who darkened counsel and to some extent even 
weakened our policy, but who made no durable or effective 





ee _) 
impression on British public feeling. That, he said, was ag 
sound as ever about South Africa,—hating war, regretting 
but recognising its necessity, and determined not to be 
cheated of its result. We may add that the Times corre. 
spondent, who has returned to Johannesburg after eight 
months’ absence, speaks of the progress that has taken place 
in the interval as astonishing. 


The Daily Chronicle, which is rendering excellent service to 
the cause of sane Imperialism, published last Saturday a 
striking commentary on Lord Roberts’s official denial of one 
of the worst of the many atrocious libels on the British Army 
now being circulated in Germany. .Mr. Maxwell, the Standard 
correspondent, in his spirited denunciation of this campaign 
of calumny had declared that the libels were manufactured 
in Germany. The Daily Chronicle has unquestionably tracked 
down the lying story of the maltreatment of the Boer women 
in the Irene camp to a leaflet printed in America by Charles 
D. Pierce, “ Consul-General of the Orange Free State,” repro. 
ducing an interview with a certain Fred La Velle which ap. 
peared in the Clarion Ledger of Jackson, Missouri, for 
May 14th, 1901. On the back of these leaflets are anonymoug 
letters, purporting to come from English people, ordering 
supplies of these documents, of which they had come to know 
“though the Stop-the-War Committee office in London,” or 
through Pro-Boer journals. One of the leaflets prints a 
statement about Kitchener's “Hints to Kill Prisoners,” 
which is given on the authority of what purports to be an 
extract from a Pro-Boer newspaper in London. The trail is 
followed up one stage further by a correspondent in Monday's 
Chronicle, who quotes from Mr. W. T. Stead’s circular, 
“ British Atrocities in South Africa,” issued on November 7th, 
1900, a passage in which the writer, after charging the 
Government with inflicting death by famine on women and 
children, asks : “ Is cannibalism less awful than the enforced 
degradation of matron and maid compelled by hunger to 
submit to the extremity of shame in British camp and 
Kaffir kraal?” The “foul and filthy lies” are in their origin 
neither of German nor American fabrication. Calumny, like 
charity, too often begins at home. 


The death of M.de Bloch, or Bliokh, is announced from 
Warsaw. He was a Polish Jew, who had accumulated a large 
fortune as a banker and railway contractor, and earned much 
renown among his countrymen by economic writings when 
in 1898 he published in Russia a large book on the “ Future 
of War,” the drift of which was that owing to conscription, 
to the enormous cost of modern campaigns, and to other cir- 
cumstances decisive war had become impracticable, and that 
a lasting period of peace was nearly certain. The book was 
said to have made a deep impression upon the Czar, and even 
to have produced his Rescript- in favour of peace, and it was 
therefore widely read, but its results as an evangel of peace 
are as yet quite imperceptible. M. de Bloch probably 
deepened in the minds of statesmen an impression of the 
ruinousness of great wars, but he knew nothing of naval 
warfare, and did not perceive that the great military fact of 
the last few years, the war between Germany and France, 
gives a reply to all his theories. If countries like them can 
fight to a decision, why is it impossible for others ? At the 
Peace Conference at the Hague M. de Bloch was listened to 
with much respect, but that great meeting dispersed without 
having made war either impossible, or impracticable, or 
unlikely. 

The “Irish National Convention” held its annual meet- 
ing in Dublin on Tuesday under the presidency of Mr. John 
Redmond, who begged the country to subscribe £12,000 a 
year in order that the Nationalist representatives might be 
able to attend Parliament. The meeting passed a series of 
furious resolutions against the “infamous” South African 
War and the concentration camps, and against the “ nefarious 
policy” of reviving coercion in the “crimeless” West of 
lreland, but its real object was to denounce the land-laws, 
and to demand that the landlord interest should be finally 
and compulsorily bought out “on such terms as _ will 
secure that the present interest of the occupiers will not 
be included in the estimated price,”—a somewhat obscure 
sentence. Does Mr. Redmond mean that the selling value of the 
goodwill is not to be taken into consideration, or does he 
include the value of the rent also? The latter would be 
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confiscation, pure and simple. A Mr. Quinlan asked for 
“common-sense,” and attempted to plead the cause of the 
labourer, above whom, under the scheme, a multitude of 
landlords would be placed; butthe labourer is unable to sub- 
scribe to party funds, and unlucky Mr. Quinlan was at once 
“compelled to resume his seat.” 





Sir Edward Grey's speech at Neweastle on Tuesday is a 
signi-icant rejoinder to the Pro-Boers who have sought to 
minimise Lord Rosebery’s references to the war and the 
settlement. Speaking—if we except his inconclusive allusion 
to the Irish question—with the lucidity and firmness that 
always mark his utterances, Sir Edward Grey observed 
that the unity of the Liberal party could only be obtained on 
the lines laid down in Lord Rosecbery’s speech, ‘* because 
there are some of us who adhere to those lines with such 
intensity and conviction that though we may be prepared to 
make some sacrifices of individual opinion if necessary, we 
ure not prepared to abandon those lines under any conditions.” 
As regards the settlement, Sir Edward Grey would recall all 
the proclamations except that incorporating the Boer 
dominions in the Empire, and he advocated the extension 
of lavish aid to the Boers after peace was restored. But he 
held (1) that in Cape Colony it would be necessary to give 
compensation to the man who had fought for us, and 
temporarily disfranchise the man who had fought against 
us; (2) that we could make no overtures to the Boerg 
for peace, and that before any negotiations took place the 
talk of independence must drop. The speech, in short, was a 
commentary on Lord Rosebery’s Chesterfield address, defining 
very clearly the minimum concessions which the Imperialist 
stalwarts are prepared to make. <As the Daily Chronicle 
reads it, “if Lord Rosebery’s speech is to be accepted as a 
means of reuniting the Liberal party, it must result in the 
conversion of Derby to Chesterfield.” 





Speaking at the annual meeting of the West Birmingham 
Relief Fund—a local association for the purpose of relieving 
temporary distress by local and voluntary effort—Mr. Cham- 
berlain laid down two governing principles on the recognition 
of which the realisation of a practical scheme of old-age 
pensions would alone be possible,—(1) that it should be the 
outcome of the joint action of all the great agencies for pro- 
moting thrift; (2) that a clear distinction must be made 
between the poverty due to misfortune, ill-health, or failure of 
physical strength after a long industrious life, and the poverty 
due to misconduct or improvidence. In regard to the crisis in 
British industry, his advice to the employers was to take the 
fullest advantage of the educational opportunities provided 
for them to develop their brains; to the working classes to 
take advantage of their special opportunities and to develop 
the product of their labour, realising that any attempt to limit 
production was fatal to trade,—a view which we are glad to 
see is shared by Mr. Bart. Speaking later on at the West 
Birmingham Liberal Unionist Club, Mr. Chamberlain advised 
caution in accepting the assurances of the prodigal children 
who, after fifteen years of riotous living, had rushed off to 
Chesterfield and elsewhere to explain that they had given up 
Home-rule. For himself, before he received these prodigals, 
he would be very anxious to know whether the conversion 
was really permanent. 

On Thursday the Duke of Bedford delivered an excellent 
address on Army reorganisation and reform to the Tavi- 
stock Liberal Unionist Association, of which he is president, 
Taking for his standpoint the fact that not less than one 
hundred thousand men were already overdue to leave the 
colours and the Reserve, the Duke of Bedford observed that 
it was for the Government to tell the public how, in face of 
the unsatisfactory Report of the Inspector-General of Recruit- 
ing, they were going to make good that deticit, adding: * I hope 
they will tell us the means they propose to employ, because if 
they do not, I fail to see how they can expect to retain the con- 
tidence of the country.”’ Personally, he was opposed to con- 
scription in any form. Even in its moditied form, as repre- 
sented by the Militia Ballot, it was liable to the overwhelming 
objection tbat the principle of the Ballot was pure hazard, which 
might spare the hee and penalise the hard-working artisan. 
Conscription could only be established by an appeal to the coun- 
try, and he could not conceive any Government successfully 
appealing to the country on such an issue. 








Turning to remedies, the only means he saw of providing an 
adequate foreign-service Army was to make the soldier's life 
more attractive, and his place and situation more tempting. 
That meant increased expense, but such expense would 
be economy if they selected the right man instead of 
wasting money as at present on unsound material,—for 
now only 47 per cent. of the recruits actually enlisted served 
their full time and passed into the Reserve. The Army, 
he contended, must be regarded as a fighting machine and 
not as a great national kindergarten. Hence he urged savmg 
the money now spent on boys, and increasing the wages so ag 
to obtain men. He accordingly advocated: (1) That every 
soldier should get Is. a day “all found and well found” instead 
of 6d. a day with 6d, stoppages; (2) increased pay for results, 
e.g., good conduct, and above all, marksmanship; (3) the 
application to the Army of the pension system adopted in the 
Civil Service. As regarded the Volunteers, he approved of 
the aim of the War Office to secure fewer but more efficient 
men, but condemned the cast-iron regulations of the Special 
Order, which threatened to destroy the Metropolitan corps, 
who are, and always have been, among the very best in Great 
Britain. He accordingly earnestly appealed to the War 
Office to pocket their pride and cancel their Order. The Duke 
of Bedford’s speech heightens the reputation he has already 
established as a serious and intelligent military critic. 


Sir James Crichton Browne, in his presidential address 
delivered before the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association last 
Saturday, dealt instructively with the small-pox epidemic. 
Though the present visitation was calculated to cause anxiety, 
it was consolatory to reflect that the existing resources for com- 
bating its invasion were superior to any available in the past, 
while the statistics already published afforded convincing 
proof of the protective power of vaccination when properly 
performed. With regard to further legislation on the subject, 
when the present Act expired in 1903, while professing him- 
self a convert to the efficacy of the conscience clause, he 
suggested that the surviving malcontents should be subjected 
to additional obligations. ‘The avoidance of vaccination 
should be made appreciably more troublesome and expensive 
than compliance with it, since for one child unvaccinated 
owing to conscientious objection there were at least a hundred 
orso disabled by the ignorance, indolence, or carelessness of 
their parents.” He approved of Dr. Sykes’s suggestion of a 
system of international notification of small-pox, and 
admitted that sanitation was a factor in preventing its 
spread. But when all was said and done, there was no sub- 
stitute for vaccination in relation to small-pox, though it 
might have its auxiliaries. According to published statements 
made since this address, there has been a practical immunity 
amongst children attending Board-schools, while it is hinted 
that the statisties will tend to show the immense value of re- 


vaccination. 


Sir Robert Giffen caleulates in the Times that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will have to meet a deficit of 
£10,000,000, and argues that the time has arrived for a 
redistribution of taxation. He thinks that the Treasury now 
requires a permanent addition of £20,000,000 a year to 
revenue, and would obtain it by reverting to the system 
which prevailed before 1874, since when most remissions 
have been, he thinks, somewhat futile. He is of opinion, 
therefore, that the Inceme-tax should be reduced to 10d., and 
that the additional £20,000,000 should he raised “by 5d. 
additional per pound on tea, an additional 4d. per pound ou 
sugar, Is. per quarter on grain, ls. per load on timber, 1d. 
per gallon on petroleum, and an additional 3s. per barrel on 
beer.” We have little hove of seeing the Income-tax reduced 
below Is., or the duties on alcohol raised, as reasonable 
moralists would have them, until they operate as a positive 
check or restraint on excessive drinking. Indeed, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in a speech at Bristol has already rejected the 
proposal about beer. We note with some surprise that Sir R. 
Giffen thinks equality between direct and indirect taxation 
is of little importance. Perhaps it is economically, but 
imagination plays a large part among taxpayers, and eyuality, 
at all events, Jooks fair. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S IDEA. 

Fs, English poets have been satirists, the national 

“character tending to the use of broadly humorous 
ridicule rather than stinging rebuke. Moore was, we 
think, the last who showed complete mastery of the 
weapon, and he only occasionally used it. So complete, 
indeed, is the disuse of the poetic whip that our country- 
men hardly understand the conditions of satire, and fail 
to see that if you boil down a lecture into a line the line 
must produce some effect of exaggeration. They are conse- 
uaeadily at least as much inclined to be angry with 
Rudyard Kipling for his scathing verses as to be in- 
structed by his bitter rebuke.- The athletes, though they 
will all admit that rather too much is made of athleticism, 
and read: Wilkie Collins almost. with pleasure, wince 
shudderingly under the line, “The flannelled fools at the 
wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals,” though it 
exactly .embodies Collins’s thought. The politician 
mutters that he is not to blame, for he did “all that 
public opinion would allow”; and the “man in the street” 
repudiates responsibility, for who, he asks, told him that 
he was insufficiently armed? The Colonists stamp at the 
statement, which is no doubt a misrepresentation, that we 
“fawned on the. Younger Nations for the men who can 
shoot and ride”’; while all sportsmen, and all the devotees 
of “progress ” as understood in the streets, are infuriated 
at the questions,— 
“Will the rabbit war with your foemen—the red-deer horn 

them for hire ? 
The —_ cock-pheasant keep you? He is master of many a 
sbire. 


Will ye pray them or preach them -or print them or ballot 

them back from your shore ? 

Will your workmen issue a mandate to bid them strike no 

more ?” 

‘Yet the thaught that the poet is enforcing with such 
vitriolic words is not only true, but is admitted to be true 
in one sense or another by two-thirds of the population. 
It is simply that the English people, bemused by the 
nearly perfect security of half a century, have neglected 
the signs of the times, have failed to see that all other 
white nations have trained themselves to arms, have been 
careless of the great fact that the science of war has made 
terrible advances, so that the unskilled in presence of the 
skilled are but food for cannon. Ten thousand men with 
artillery in possession of Hampstead and Sydenham would 
hold London at their mercy, though London contains a 
nation of brave men. As the nations, whether hostile or 
not, are at all events greedy of wealth, as the politicians 
of Europe have sanctioned the fatal practice of demanding 
colossal indemnities for the victors, and as a Fleet, how- 
ever superior, is only a safeguard when it isin the enemy’s 
path, it is absolutely necessary for the richest nation to be 
ready to: meet any foes that secure, or even threaten, a 
landing. That readiness, says the satirist, can only be 
secured by. training. The rush of a crowd, however 
numerous or however self-sacrificing, upon a modern army, 
however small, is but a rush of victims upon their doom, 
of Dervishes as at Omdurman upon a destroying 
machine. That is all that the poet says, and not only 
every soldier, but every politician who has thought upon 
the subject knows it to be true. 

The only question, therefore, is how to secure effective 
training for such numbers as will suffice for the work to 
be done, which is to keep the kingdom permanently safe, 
and to fill up rapidly gaps in the Regular Army when a 
sudden emergency calls for its replenishment abroad. There 
are just three plans which will secure this end, and there are 
only three. One is the Continental conscription, which makes 
soldiers under command of the whole population, forces 
them all into barracks for two years, and makes of every 
State which adopts it a standing camp. That system is 
opposed, not only to British habits and the whole organ- 
isation of British society, but to British ideals, and will 
not, except under fear of utter subjugation, ever be 
adopted. It is useless to discuss its advantages—and it 
has some—or its disadvantages—and it has many—for the 
terrible laws necessary to enforce it cannot, exeept in 
extremity, be got passed. They will be passed fast enough 








if ever, say through the progress of electrical science, 
cheap fleets manned by soldiers become as formidable ag 
costly fleets manned by seamen ; but at present they will 
not be accepted, and the discussion is only a waste of 
intellectual energy. The second plan is the one which 
we understand Mr. Rudyard Kipling to recommend,— 
universal compulsory training for a year without life in 
barracks, except for three months. It would be far easier 
to secure this, because it would not interfere with tho 
national ideals, would not so gravely interrupt the in. 
dustrial life which is the destiny of most of us, and is 
proved by the similar method of Switzerland to be entirely 
consistent with free institutions. It would, however, be 
keenly opposed, all the more successfully because it could 
not be shown to be indispensable. We do not while the 
Fleet exists actually want such an amazing supply of men, 
What is really required is a certainty that we havo 
always within these islands besides the Regular Army, 
which serves in all climates, two hundyed thousand 
young men who can shoot well, and are familiar with the 
duties which are required of a soldier in action. The 
third plan, which we have steadily advocated, is to secure 
them without compulsion, by steady encouragement in the 
shape of prizes and honours, by careful and sympathetic 
training, and by the formation of ranges everywhere 
upon which they can be constantly exercised and taught. 
We would make the competition of the rifle range 
take the place of a popular sport, and thus establish a 
national habit, which for at least half our youth would 
operate as strongly as compulsion. It seems to us that 
the poet’s conditions would then be satisfied without the 
social revolution implied in conscription, and without 
giving up that practice of self-selection for battle which 
has, as we believe, helped to make. of. our fighting 
men the most dutiful in the world. If we find in 
the end that we are still insufficiently armed, we 
must resort, no doubt, to compulsion, as the Americans 
did in their Civil War; but we should make the 
other experiment first, coolly, persistently, and with 
a determination that somehow or other it shall succeed. 
It would succeed, too, if men would once believe that, 
however Rudyard Kipling may irritate them—and some 
of his lines are irritating—his biting satire conveys a 
vital truth. Untrained men cannot defend or keep safe a 
mighty Empire. 

It is rather a melancholy thought that upon this 
subject, so vital to its very existence as well as its future, 
the country will receive but little assistance from the 
“wisdom of Parliament.” The Session will be open 
before our next number is in circulation, and in that 
Session, we doubt not, much will be well debated, but 
not the national defence. Everything, from the war to 
the proper price of telephone messages, will be discussed, 
often well discussed, but not the best method of securing 
a supplementary army of defence. Individuals will talk 
about it and around it, and attack or defend details of 
any official proposition; but of serious deliberation with 
the object of expounding and fixing national opinion upon 
the many plans which have been suggested there will be 
very little. The six or seven hundred gentlemen who upon 
this subject know England, feel its necessities, and are in 
touch with opinion will hardly assist the Government at all, 
but will for the most part leave it to find out for itself what 
the country wants, what is good for it, abeve all, what it will 
bear. , They are all, we believe, hampered by the fear 
which so often makes aristocrats weak in dealing with 
democracies, the fear that if they take a lead, and the lead 
is not entirely sanctioned by opinion, they will lose all 
influence with the electors. They do not see that in this 
instance, more than all others, they are called upon to 
make opinion, to which, if it can but be made, any Execu- 
tive will at once be only too eager to give effect. What 
the country wishes to know from them is what in the 
opinion of Parliament, which weighs more heavily than 
that of all the journalists and all the poets, is, on the 
whole, the best method of creating a supplementary 
army without conscription. It leaves the organisation of 
the Regular Army to the experts, but about the Irregular 
Army it asks the opinion, the definite opinion upon which 
it can act, of all who pretend ts rr That once 
obtained, national opinion and national action will cease 
to be in the condition which the satirist regards with such 
savage yet often justifiable scorn. 
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THE RETURN OF THE EMPRESS. 


UR contemporaries, we see, in commenting upon the 
return of the Chinese Empress to Pekin are unable 
to resist that suggestion of the comic, almost the farcical, 
which every Chinese action, except. indeed, a massacre of 
Ambassadors, makes upon the Western mind. The 
willow-pattern plate is still before them. They dwell 
upon what seems to them absurd pretence, on the carved 
wood and gilt paper.used to conceal the breaches in stone 
palaces and the defacements in costly ornamentation, 
on the glittering draperies and showy dresses, all used, 
they say, for uo purpose but to “preserve the face” 
of the Chinese Court in its subjects’ eyes. Upon us, 
we confess, the strange scene—the thousand “nobles ” 
who must have arrived from all parts of the Empire, 
the double rows of kneeling soldiers four miles long, the 
swarms of people in their gayest dresses, the buildings 
restored to all appearance, though only with wood and 
paper, above all the welcome to the Empress-Regent— 
makes a very different impression. It all seems to us an 
effort, neither without pathos nor grandeur, on the part of 
the Chinese to assure themselves and the world that 
nothing of importance has happened, that the Empire and 
its civilisation are as they have been since the beginning 
and will be till the end. True, the glory of Chima has 
been darkened; but the eclipse passes and the sun remains. 
True, the armies of China have been scattered; but 
the crowds which scatter before a must elephant are still 
in the scale of creation the beast’s superiors, and will live 
when he has fallen into the river.  ‘l'rue, there is a heavy 
tribute to be paid; but the house stands upright, and the 
household is intact though the dacoits have carried off the 
spoons and the silver hoard. True, thousands of Chinese 
have perished by violence ; but does the sea miss the foam 
which the storm has scattered, or cease the “innumerable 
laughter” of its waves because a waterspout has passed ? 
The otean yields to every sprat that swims, and remains 
incompressible, the greatest and most enduring of earthly 
forces. To the European it seems that the Empress has 
been humiliated ; but her nobles surround her in gala 
dresses, her people welcome her as a patriot Queen, her 
soldiery kneel before her in reverence, her return is a grand 
ceremonial procession upon which Europeans are thought 
insolent in looking, and her Edicts will be obeyed by her 
greatest satraps as the orders of the British Admiralty are 
obeyed by distant captains. To the European the return 
to Pekin appears a supreme folly, re-entrance into a 
prison-house of which Europe holds the keys. To the 
Chinaman that return shows that nothing is changed ; that 
the Empress, having done her duty in battling with the 
barbarian intruder, has returned in glory to her ancient 
abode, desecrated, no doubt, as a temple may be 
desecrated by brigands, but still capable of purification. 
We see the comedy well enough; but it seems to us that 
there is also strength, and even magnificence, in this calm 
Asiatic imperturbability, to which time is nothing, and 
defeat only disaster like a flood, which expects that all 
will pass leaving itself as ever, and has in all its history 
proof that its judgment is well founded. What is the 
Juropean raid of 1901 compared with the Manchu 
invasion’ and the Manchus have been absorbed and 
become Chinese. 

It is this permanence and endurance which Europe, as 
always in Asia, has now to fear. The thoughts that were 
in the Chinese Court, and which resulted in the futile 
attempt to murder all European Legations, are in its 
rulers now, with certain modifications. The Empress has 
learned something; among other things, the ease with 
which she can baffle the barbarians by flight, the certainty 
of popular support if only she will resist the foreigner, 
and the incapacity of untrained troops to protect her 
against invasion. Of those bits of knowledge, which are not 
fanciful but obvious, the first will induce her to prepare a 
line of retreat from the capital, to be always ready if 
necessary; the second will incline her to enlarge the 
Volunteer organisation, which we call that of the “Boxers,” 
so that she may strike in many provinces at once; and 
the third will compel her to break with the Chinese 
tradition which forbids her to form an efficient standing 


army. To do all these things will require time, and 
she will take time in the Asiatic fashion, mean- 
while nursing her wrath and ‘revolving plans of 





vengeance. That is what any European Sovereign would 
do, and the notion that an Asiatic will be less vindictive 
than, say, a Frenchman is based upon total ignorance of 
the Asiatic mind. The Empress is not likely to forgive, 
and she will have plenty of new reasons for not for- 
giving. It is the great misfortune of the position that 
the annoyances given to the Chinese Court must be, in the 
nature of things, perpetual. Mach Power wants some- 
thing of that Court, and as no Power has anything to 
offer in return that: Chinamen value, not even effective 
bribes, there must be, and will be, on the part of each a 
recurrence to menace. Russia wants, and is demanding, 
either Manch ria, or privileges in Manchuria equivalent, 
if all are granted, to sovereignty. France wants,-and is de- 
manding, railway concessions in Yunnan, which she almost 
openly admits are to lead to sovereignty there. Germany 
wants exclusive rights in Shantung, and a considerable 
increase of her direct sovereignty, without which her 
possession of Kiao-chow is futile. Great Britain and 
America want full liberty of trade throughout the Empire, 
which Chinese interpret as full liberty to disturb every- 
thing and worry the Mandarins for British and American 
profit. And Italy wants some morsel of a province, the 
possession of which will enable her to think that 
she also is a considerable factor in the Far East 
and must be reckoned as a Great Power. All alike 
want concessions which the Mandarins are loth to grant, 
all alike have a tribute to levy for thirty-nine years, and 
as all alike are jealous of each other they all resist each 
other's requests. The result is a competition of “ pres- 
sures,” that is, menaces, every one of which, especially if 
they relate to territory, is regarded by the Chinese Court 
as an affront, like the seizure of Kiao-chow, to be trea- 
sured up, and if possible avenged. It is impossible for 
the Chinese not to feel both humiliated and exasperated 
by such demands, and not to long for the means of 
defiance such as they flung only last year, successfully, at 
Italy. For the present, the Empress and her astutely 
patient advisers will, of course, content themselves with 
playing off the Powers, so far as is possible, against each 
other, just as the Turk does in Constantinople. How long 
it will be before she has acquired confidence in her means 
to resist it is hard to say; but it may be less time than is 
imagined, for her successful flight must have increased 
her hardihood, and she will desire “justice” for the past 
before old age, now fast drawing on, shall deprive her of 
her powers, or give her numerous enemies time to strike 
for a change. She will live long enough to choose an heir 
to the Empire, and of the kind of heir she will choose we 
may judge from the one she chose before. He was the 
son of Prince Tuan, the strongest representative and 
leader of the fanatic opponents of foreign influence. 

All this is much too pessimist? Possibly, for we do 
not pretend to prophecy ; but it would not be considered 
pessimist’ if it were written of any European Court, and 
our point is that the Chinese Court, as regards humila- 
tion, injury, and extortion, have precisely the feelings of any 
Court in Europe, intensified by a pe-uliar pride in their 
own civilisation, and by the Asiatic capacity for waiting 
without losing sight of a grand object. It is because we 
have got into the habit of regarding Chinamen as separate 
beings, alive, but still, somehow, made of blue Nankin, 
that we fail to foresee their action, and what must be the 
inevitable effect of perpetual demands and threats. And 
it is because of the same habit that, although Pekin is 
now as dangerous a diplomatic “point” as Constan- 
tinople, we take no pains to send our most reflective 
diplomatists there, but are content with men who “ know 
the language” and “have experience,” and who, when a 
great political storm is only a tew hours off, suggest, with 
Sir C. Macdonald, that all will go right if there is a little 
more rain. 





FRANCE AND ITALY. 


‘Te uses of diplomacy, and still more of diplomats, 

are not exhausted, and we see no reason to suppose 
that they ever will be. Science, which has seemed to 
supersede them, has in fact only given them fresh work. 
Formerly they had enly to expand or qualify the written 
despatch ; now they have to expand or qualify the tele- 
gram,—curt, hasty, and often obscure. Happily their 
labours are still carried on underground. They may hope, 
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if time and opportunity be given them, to efface the un- 


fortunate impression made by imprudent utterances at 


home without its becoming known to the world that any 
such impression has been produced. They are on the 
spot, and they can watch for the right moment in which 
to speak, or trust to the slow effects of significant silence. 
Theirs is, in one sense, a thankless task, because their 
greatest successes necessarily remain unknown, or are set 
down to the credit of a Minister whose chief merit may 
have been that he has known when to let his Ambassador 
manage things in his own way. Possibly, if the truth 
were made public, the recent reconciliation between 
France and Italy would be seen to be mainly due to 
the skill and judgment of M. Barrére. M. Delcassé 
doubtless has furnished him with the materials of the 
dish which it was his business to lay before the Italian 
Government. But the precise arrangement and treatment 
of these materials, andthe time and manner of their pre- 
sentation, have been M. Barrére’s. It has been his business to 
know when to be frank and when reserved, when to lay open 
his chief’s mind and when to conceal it behind the con- 
venient screen of diplomatic phrases. He has had to watch 
the features and interpret the manner of the representative 
of the Italian Foreign Office, and to infer from his observa- 
tions what had best be said to-day and what left till to- 
morrow. M. Barrtre’s speech at his reception of the 
French Colony on New Year's Day was more than a 
formality. It was the natural and appropriate announce- 
ment of a long and successful negotiation. The four years 
that he has been Ambassador at Rome have been years of 
arrangement and reconciliation. France and Italy from 
being enemies have become friends, and both countries 
are greatly indebted to all who have borne a part in bring- 
ing about this happy change in their mutual relations. 
Colonel Picquart has lately pointed out that France is 
being forced by hard numerical facts to give alliances a 
larger place than formerly in her scheme of defence. Amid 
the praises which have been so lavishly bestowed upon the 
conception of a nation in arms one drawback has often 
been lost sight of. Universal service tends to make the 
military strength of each country proportionate to its 
population. The skill of an exceptional commander will 
sometimes bring a new element into the calculation, 
but apart from this—and great generals do not grow 
on every bush—the Power that has the largest army will 
be able to fight longest. The French Army is now inferior 
to the German Army by some twenty-five thousand men. 


It is not easy to see how this inequality can be made good, | ¢ 
' temporal power as a possible contingency, and they may 


and if it is not made good it is not likely to disappear by 
any natural process. On the contrary, it will tend to 
become greater. Assuming, then, that the utmost efforts 
of the French nation cannot create an army as large as that 
of Germany, what remains for her rulers to do? Only to 
make this inevitable inequality good by the aid of outside 
forces which may render France less open to attack. 
She has been extraordinarily fortunate in the Russian 
Alliance, and it argues real wisdom on the part of the 
French Foreign Office that this signal success has not 
made them indifferent to the value of other successes in 
the same line. France has not rested content with the 
vast change in her position in Europe which her present 
relations with the Czar have brought about. Invaluable 
as the friendship of Russia is to her, she has not 
neglected the goodwill of Italy. She has seen in 
the security of her south-eastern frontier in the 
event of a war with Germany a gain which is 
worth much labour; in the eventual partition 
of Northern Africa a means of avoiding possible 
oceasions of quarrel; and in the friendship of a 
naval Power a useful counter in future combinations in 
the Mediterranean. If these are obvious reasons why 
France should wish to be on good terms with Italy, there 
are others no less obvious why ltaly should wish to be on 
good terms with France. They are to be found in the 
obligations which weigh upon Italy by reason of her place 
in the Triple Alliance. With France hostile, the friend- 
ship of Germany and Austria was indispensable to her, 
since without this she might at any moment have to fight 
France single-handed, while Germany and Austria looked 
on at a war in the issue of which neither had any special 
interest. With her entry into the Triple Alliance this danger 
ceased to exist. France could be trusted not to attack Italy 
so long as to do so meant to be at war with three Powers 
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at once. But to enter into the Triple Alliance meant for 
Italy the assumption of a military burden measured not 
so much by her own needs as by the needs of her allies, 
They only cared for the friendship of Italy in so far as it 
was the friendship of a great military Power, and so a 
great military Power Italy had to become,—at what 
sacrifice as regards the poverty of her people every 
traveller in Italy knows. 

What needs explanation, therefore, is not that France 
and Italy should have come to terms, but that they did 
not come to terms long ago. Perhaps the reason will be 
looked for with the best chance of success in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the two countries. When the Triple 
Alliance was formed Italy had an actual foe at home and 
a potential foe abroad. The Vatican was not a formidable 
enemy in itself, though its attitude was a constant source 
of confusion in Italian affairs. But it was capable of 
becoming a formidable enemy if its cause was taken up by 
a foreign Power. There was nothing in the character or 
domestic policy of the French Government to make it 
likely that France would be the Power in question. But 
French politicians have always managed to draw a very 
marked distinction between the Catholic Church at home 
and the Catholic Church abroad. The one is kept under the 
strictest control, and not allowed even the minimum of liberty 
which it would enjoy in a Protestant country. The other 
is the favourite child of the Government, and as such 
comes in for a share in any good thing that is going. One 
French Republic had sent an army to support the Papal 
wuthority ; it was conceivable at least that another French 
Republic might for its own purposes be willing to do the 
Pope a similar service. The Italian Government has many 
enemies, and in the support of one or other of them France 
might find a motive for intervention in Italian affairs. 
The entrance of Italy into the Triple Alliance removed 
any uneasiness that the Italian Government might 
feel on this ground. France would not essay to 
give the Pope some fraction of his lost dominions 
if the enmity of Italy meant the enmity of Germany 
and Austria as well. But the years that have passed 
since the Triple Alliance was founded have. brought 
changes both in Italy and in France. In Italy, though the 
nominal severance between the Quirinal and the Vatican is 
as complete as ever, the relations between them have really 
become far less hostile. Necessity has established that 


modus vivendi in fact which seems so unattainable in 
form. ‘The younger generation of the Italian clergy have 


ceased in a great measure to regard the restoration of the 


well doubt whether French aid would ever be given except 
at a price which they would never consent to pay. In 
France, the consolidation of the Republic has removed the 
principal motive that could appeal to Frenchmen on behalf 
of an adventurous foreign policy. As the ally of Russia, 
France can sit still with no loss of prestige. ‘The present 
position of French parties is very reassuring from the 
Italian point of view. Every French Cabinet in succes- 
sion leans on the Radicals, and the hatred of the Church 
which is the one sentiment common to all sections of the 
Left will never allow a Government which depends on it 
for support to undertake a fresh crusade on behalf of the 
Holy See. The Reactionaries grow weaker every vear, and 
even it they were to gain a momentary strength by some 
chance combination of parties, their dislike of Leo XIII.’s 
French policy would be a bar to any such policy on their 
side. With the ecclesiastical reason for the Italian fear 
of France removed the chief obstacle to a friendship 
between the two countries has disappeared. 





THE LAND SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is satisfactory news that the Government are buying 
80,000 morgen of land in the Ficksburg district in 
addition to the 45,000 morgen already bought in the 
Thaba "Nehu district, and that more land is being bought 
in other parts of the new Colonies of South Africa. This 
means that settlement on the land is going on con- 
temporaneously with the war, for we are told that the 
farms are already being allotted, and that applications for 
others are continually being made. We have always 
thought that it was a forlorn view of the future of South 
Africa which regarded the settlement after the war as a 
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knot which one could begin to unravel only at a particular 
moment,—that is to say, when the war was over. According 
to this view, the difficulties of the war will give place at a 
certain moment to another series of difficulties no less 
definite and not a bit less exacting of our ingenuity and of 
our military and pecuniary resources than the war itself. 
What seems far more likely is that the state of war wiil 
gradually fade, like a dissolving view, into what we may 
call a state of settlement. Perhaps no man will be able to 
put his finger on a particular date and say: “Now the 
war is over, and the settlement has begun.” There may be 
no suchformal moment. It may be as difficult to define the 
transition as it is to answer the logical problem of the old 
Greek philosopher as to when a heap which is continually 
having a tiny grain taken away from it ceases to be a 
heap. It is certain that what was once a heap ceases to 
be a heap, but that is all that can be said. And we are 
equally sure that what was once a war will become— 
through the stage of being ‘‘a sort of war,’ if the Lord 
Chancellor pleases—a settlement. Was it not something 
of this sort that Lord Milner had in his mind when he 
said, “In a formal sense the war may never be over,” 
although our pessimists have preferred to interpret the 
words as though they were, * Actually the war will never 
be over”? 

We welcome this further purchase of land because it is 
one of the minute steps in the transition. Another small 
step is the fact that the making of the new railway from 
Harrismith to Bethlehem, which will run through the best 
district of the Orange River Colony, will be begun soon. 
We say “minute” and “small” because while we confi- 
dently reject what may be called the formal view of the 
pessimists, we have no wish to disguise the difficulties of 
the path before us, its length, and possibly its tortuous- 
ness. All the wisdom of able guiding spirits will be 
required. As it is, we are very glad to be able to say that 
the decision to group the new settlers together in small 
communities or villages is a really wise start. Obviously, 
if settlers were allowed to acquire isolated farms in pre- 
dominantly Dutch districts, each of them would be exposed 
to the danger of intimidation or of absorption. In either case 
the whole purpose of settling British subjects on the land 
would be defeated. In matters like this, unhappily, a 
little leaven will not leaven the whole lump. The charac- 
teristics, habits, and natural prejudices of a people must 
be met by an equal bulk of contrary (though not 
necessarily hostile) qualities on the other side if the 
two peoples are to settle down together. White men are 
not at bottom snarling beasts, and the contrary habits 
and customs, aided by the eternal spirit of compromise, 
will act and react on one another until «a harmony is 


produced. This happy prospect, it may be said, rests on 
speculation. But there is more than speculation; there 
is proof. Mr. Rhodes settled Englishmen in the pre- 


valently Dutch district of Stellenbosch, and the two 
sides soon respected one another, and began to inter- 
marry. What more need be said of the possibilities of 
such a settlement ? 

We hope that the Government will understand and 
remember that of all the money spent in South Africa 
none is better spent than that on settling the right men 
on the land. ‘here is a tendency among some thoughtless 
people to say : * Yes, wewill pay every penny that is necessary 
tor the war, but when the war is over, and the devastated 
land has to be restored to prosperity, then, surely, that 
restoration is the business of the country itself. We have 
no intention of subscribing for that.’ But really the 
ends for which the money is paid in both cases are indis- 
tinguishable. Civil expenditure is in a sense military 
expenditure, because it helps towards the establishment of 
complete peace in South Africa; and after all, the end of 
ull military expenditure is to secure peace. Military ex- 
penditure is only the last desperate way of obtaiming 
peace when all other ways have failed. If loans of money 
to settlers—even large loans—are necessary, then that 
money will be well spent, for at the very worst it will be a 
considerably less sum than would have to be spent on 
garrisoning a distracted country in which no attempt at 
land-settlement was being made. We confess that we 
were astonished at the sum which Mr. Rhodes said 
recently in his interesting letter to the Daily Telegraph 
would have to be paid out on behalf of every settler. 
Forty thousand pounds is a large amount even for the 





entire purchase and equipment of afarm. Yet that sum 
is spent hundreds of times over in a few weeks of this 
war. Mr. Rhodes’s knowledge of South Africa is far 
greater than ours, and we can only hope, while not 
venturing to dispute his figures, that his inclination 
to indulge in lavish ideas is even stronger than his 
knowledge of the local conditions is deep. With this 
premiss that whatever the sum may be it will be well 
spent, we must return to what we have often said before 
as to the character of the settlement That, in any case, a 
fairly large military force will be necessary in South 
Africa for some time after the war is clear enough; 
therefore it will be convenient and economical to 
kill two birds with one stone, and to use the same men 
for garrisoning the country and for settling on the land. 
There is no reason at all why this should not be done. 
Every Reservist sent out by the Government has, so to 
say, been provided with a return ticket. The Government 
are under a contract to bring him home again. From this 
part of their contract the Government will, as it were, buy 
themselves out, and the money which they expend in this 
way will not only be used for the benefit of the men who 
will settle in South Africa, but will, inasmuch as a certain 
sum would in any case have to be spent in restoring pros- 
perity, be saved to the Government. No man need be 
granted a farm who wijl not undertake to obey a call to 
arms if necessary. In return for this undertaking he 
would receive his soldier's pay, which would guarantee 
him at all events against financial disaster. The stipula- 
tion of military service in emergencies has been already 
adopted in certain towns, to which no civilian has been 
allowed to return who would not promise to help in 
defending the town if called upon. That is a fair bargain, 
easily imposed and easily observed. 

We have mentioned the settlement on farms first 
because it is on the agricultural land that the balance in 
South Africa needs especially to be adjusted. As it was 
before the war, Englishmen were, roughly, crowded in the 
towns and their neighbourhood, and the outlying districts 
were entirely populated by the Dutch. But of course 
there would be among the British settlers not only the 
men who wanted to become farmers; there would be the 
representatives of every conceivable trade and calling. 
And really one does not know of any accomplishment that 
will come amiss in the settlement of a great country like 
South Africa. There will be room for tinkers and tailors 
and candlestick-makers. As for the settlers on the farms, 
they must not run away with the idea that South Africa 
is a rich agricultural country. In «a general way it is not. 
A man must not think he can be “a gentleman-farmer ” 
and yet make «a good living. He must work himself, 
and work reasonably hard. But he will have the advantage 
of being * boss.” ‘his may be an advantage in most cases 
only of form and sentiment, and will mean that the white 
man is not in competition with the black. This senti- 
ment goes very deep, and cannot be laughed aside. 
But there is no reason why the white man, so long 
as his distinction of caste is observed to his own 
satisfaction, should not wear his pride as easily as 
the platelayer in India does who works with, yet 
controls, his native labourers. There are arbitrary 
fashions in these matters certainly, but they need not 
dominate their inventors. An American servant will not 
black shoes, but he will cheerfully perform the equivalents 
of shoe-blacking. As for an English ploughman, he would 
probably rather plough than not. A great deal depends 
upon the important question whether or not ploughing is 
bad form. With common-sense there is no reason why 
our settlers should not become as thrifty, and yet as 
contented, as the small holders in the Eastern States of 
America, who have deliberately taught themselves to 
emulate the careful peasants of France and Italy. 





A POOR INVENTION. 


E accept, of course, with a whole heart the assur- 

ance of the Daily Express that the spurious letter 

from the India Office to certain German millowners which 
it published in a Berlin telegram on Tuesday reached it 
“from a source which has always hitherto been found 
absolutely trustworthy.” Yet, even so, our enterprising 
contemporary would have done well to pause for verifica- 
tion, even though pausing involved the dire possibility that, 
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if the story were true, a rival paper might secure the credit 
of being the first to publish it. For there is such a thing, 
surely, as inherent improbability in a report of a° blunder, 
even on the part of British Governments. The publica- 
tion of the Berlin telegram in the Daily Express on Tuesday 
went far to imply an absence of any such limitation in the 
case of the present Administration, and in particular in the 
case of that Department in it which, in fact, has been rather 
specially free from serious slips. For what did the 
letter attributed to Lord George Hamilton convey ?. That 
the Indian Government was restrained by a feeling 
prevalent. throughout his Majesty’s dominions, and 
excited by the “ violently anti-British tone of the German 
Press and public opinion,” from favouring any “ extension 
of German commerce in competition with that of other 
countries.” It was added that this was “ particularly 
deplorable” in view of the fact that “all the British 
Colonies were in urgent need of machinery and railway 
supplies for immediate delivery, which home manufac- 
turers were not at present able to furnish.” The mere 
phrasing of this should have served as a sufficient warning 
against regarding it as a genuine communication from the 
India Office. Singularly out of keeping with the rules 
and traditions of that Department would it be to convey 
—if it possessed—information to any correspondent with 
regard to the circumstances of other portions of the 
British Empire than India. As veadily might the War 
Office be expected to embark upon statements as to the 
requirements of the Navy in respect of ordnance and 
engines. Such ‘ex¥cursions do not happen in the corre- 
spondence of the great public Departments of this 
country. 

But, letting that pass, the supposed letter is in its sub- 
stance totally at variance with the whole theory on which 
the public and private business of this nation is con- 
ducted. That theory is that we—our State Departments, 
or any of us individually—buy what we want from foreign 
countries, as we want it, not as a favour to them, but as 
an advantage to ourselves, without any reference to the 
temper of the sellers towards us, or their language about 
us. They and their neighbours might entertain and 
habitually express the warmest regard and admiration for 
us as a nation, our political institutions and our external 
policy, but that fact, however pleasant in itself, would not 
exercise any influence upon our decirio1s in respect of the 
purchase of their products and manufactures if we were 
able to satisfy our requirements better and more cheaply 
by. going to other countries where sentiments of a much 
less agreeable character prevailed and were manifested 
towards us. Such, we say, is the principle on which for a 
very long period, if not always, we have acted, and on which, 
as we believe, despite occasional and natural ebullitions of 
irritation caused by peculiarly perverse misconstruction and 
abuse in some foreign countries, it is the fixed and recognised 
intention of the British people to continue to act. There 
has been no evidence of any serious disposition here to 
adopt.a different principle, and in the absence of such 
evidence it is quite inconceivable that any individual 
Minister, or that the Cabinet collectively, should assume 
the responsibility of striking out any such entirely new 
line as that indicated in the letter falsely attributed to 
Lord George Hamilton. Least of all, perhaps, could it 
reasonably be supposed that such an initiative would be 
started in connection with India. Here at home, if the 
satisfaction of punishing our foreign detractors, by refusing 
to buy the articles we have been accustomed to obtain from 
them, were thought worth the cost and inconvenience which 
it would entail, it would be open to us to secure it, paying 
for it in our own coin and trouble. But when it is 
a question of the application of the taxes of India, drawn 
for the most part from a vast population of scanty means, 
to the equipment of railways or other works, one of the 
main objects of which is to prevent the onset of 
famine or the mitigation of its ravages, what imaginable 
justification could there be for a retusal to buy the best 
procurable appliances at the lowest cost, because they could 
only be obtained in markets where lies were current as to 
British policy in South Africa We are far from saying 
that they could only be so obtained. One of the suspicious 
features of the spurious letter was that it spoke of the 
English eugineering shops as having their order-bceoks in 
2 crowded condition, which, we believe, does not exist 
it present to anything like the same degree as was 
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the case some months ago. Nor are we by any 
means disinclined to believe that the cheapness and 
rapid delivery of foreign engineering goods may some- 
times be really bought a good deal too dear. But no point 
of that kind was raised in the supposed India Office letter 
to German engineers. It meant, if it meant anything, 
that while the Indian Government, acting in concert with 
the Imperial Government, knew that German goods were 
at the time the best suited for Indian requirements, 
British indignation at the excesses of German Anglo. 
phobia made it impossible that those goods should be 
ordered. No such position could conceivably be main- 
tained by a British statesman. The mere statement of 
it involves an intolerable acknowledgment of Ministerial 
weakness, and an equally offensive imputation on the in. 
telligence and sense of responsibility of the British people 
at large. 


No Minister with the great charge of Indian affairs 
resting upon him could have written or inspired the letter 
telegraphed to the Daily Express as having been received 
in Germany from the India Office, and no such letter 
ought to have been published here without previous 
inquiry at headquarters as to its genuineness. According 
to the Vossische Zeitung, however, the invention, poor as 
it was at once seen to be in this country, has been current 
for some time in Germany. And apparently there are 
some quarters here where the adoption of a policy of com- 
mercial retaliation for what,in the phrase used by Mr. 
Kriiger after the Jameson Raid, may be called * moral 
damage” would meet with a certain amount of favour. As 
we have indicated, the question of any such policy stands, 
ethically, on quite different footings according as it is we 
British ourselves, or the subject races whom we rule, who, 
through taxes or otherwise, pay for our enjoyment of the 
luxury of punishing those who spread malicious inventions 
about us. The Germans, it is clear, are not without 
anxiety on the subject, and in more than one of their 
influential papers it has been pointed out that if the 
currency of abusive and calumnious statements about us 
on the part of German journals were to lead to any 
serious check in commercial intercourse. the loss on 
their side would be very severe, and indeed, coming 
at a season of economic crisis, might prove disastrous. 
It is doubtless human to see the expression of these 
apprehensions with a certain amount of satisfaction. 
Yet, for our part, we must very distinctly express the 
hope, as we entertain the belief, that. the traditional, 
which may also possibly be called the shopkeeping, 
attitude of the British mind in regard to com- 
mercial intercourse with foreigners will be maintained. 
The liability to disturbance which would be entailed upon 
international trade if it were to vary in proportion to the 
temperature of international regard would be a very 
serious aggravation of the existing delicacy of the world- 
wide commercial organism. The ups and downs induced 
by the variations in corn and gold supply, the changes of 
fashion, and the other various elements contributory in 
degrees yet unanalysed, and perhaps unanalysable, to the 
ditference between good and bad times, are far from 
needing any intensification by the development of the 
boycotting instinct. Moreover, if that instinct were once 
recognised as a reputable instrument for employment by 
democratic nations, it would be only too likely to grow by 
what it fed on, and to prove incapable of rational 
direction or control. Supposing that a certain number of 
papers, or professors, or politicians, or soldiers in any 
country have abused us, for how long should we punish 
their manufacturers and working men—and ourselves—by 
abstaining from buying the goods we want from them, and 
getting them worse and dearer elsewhere? And how soon 
should we be inclined to accept an abatement of active re- 
viling as affording so satisfactory an assurance of an 
improved temper as to warrant a return to the comfortable 
old commercial relations ¥ Also, how much would foreign 
manners, mended by fear of commercial lass, be worth to 
us? We venture to hope that the good sense of the 
British race will recognise that such questions, while they 
would often arise, could rarely, if ever, receive satisfactory 
answers if the international boycotting game were on¢e 
set going, and will, therefore, decide in advance that it 
would be much too costly and troublesome a game to 
embark on at all. 
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ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
T is hard to decide whether Royal patronage is or is not 
of benefit to the patronised department of thought or 
effort. Historians have always affirmed the former, and have 
numbered his patronage of such-and-such an art or science 
or beneficial pursuit among’ the Monarch’s claims to affection 
or renown; but their praise is rarely accompanied by any 
exactitude of detail, and sometimes resolves itself into mere 
surprise at a Sovereign’s courtegy to one who brought him 
neither victory nor provinces, the truth being all the while 
that the ruler was only unexpectedly pleasant to one who 
gave him pleasure, or who, especially in architecture, carried 
out his ideas. It would seem, no doubt, to be true that within 
the State Services the favour and attention of the Monareh— 
especially in a true Monarchy, wherein favour implies promo- 
tion—do act as a powerful stimulus to exertion. An army 
or 2 navy is almost sure to be the better for a King's appre- 
ciation. He has little motive in those Services for unworthy 
favouritism, and therefore, if he is at all competent, picks out 
good men. The energetic crowd into the favoured Service, 
and as the favour of the Monarch carries that of the multi- 
tude, it is stimulated and made hopeful and inventive by 
general appreciation. Louis XIV. could not, of course, 
ereate men of genius, but he and his Court drew many such 
men from obscurity into the public service, and gave them 
their fair chance. The Navy in Germany would be a dif- 
ferent Service were it neglected by William IL, even the 
shipbuilders feeling the effect of his cordial appreciation, and 
running great risks of disrepute as well as loss to earn his 
approval by surpassing the remainder of the world. The 
sense of favour, in fact, produces willing effort, and willing 
effort can in-all State Departments, and many departments 
of ordinary life, produce the difference between failure and 
success. We need not, indeed, limit the operation of Royal 
favour quite so narrowly. The King’s favour may nourish 
an art. It very often, if not always, guides popular 
favour, and that means a large flow of money in the direc- 
tion which he favours, and a certain easiness in acquiring 
fame; and both these advantages stimulate effort.. A music- 
loving King produces a music-loving people, that par- 
ticular taste finding the grand obstacle to perfection, 
which is indifference, removed out of its way, and the 
number of those who possess it and of those who can feed it 
hecoming strangely multiplied. They are not more numerous, 
but they are all at work, and visible. The latent ability 
which exists everywhere becomes patent ability, and if the 
Monarch is in any way a true connoisseur a high standard is 
developed, and here and there is reached. Pericles, who had 
for a time the position of a Monarch, could not have created 
artists ; but he could, and did, secure to artists who satisfied 
his taste, then probably the best in the world of powerful 
men, their opportunity, and the general recognition without 
which even creative genius cannot yield permanent results. 
Beethoven born among Chinese, if such a miracle were think- 
able, could not have produced fine music, or if he had the 
world would have known nothing of its production. There 
is a subtle flattery in interesting a King, and the pleasure 
of that flattery gives a confidence which is one of the few 
conditions of originality. It is like the response of the 
audience which positively wakes new powers in the orator, by 
encouraging him to give his mind its swing, instead of para- 
lysing him with fear that his best things, half seen by him- 
self as his thought quivers over them, will not be understood. 
It can hardly be denied, therefore, that Royal patronage 
does stimulate, and that when it is widely diffused an active- 
minded King may seem to raise the whole intellectual condi- 
tion of his countrymen. We could not say this has occurred 
in Germany under the present reign, because in certain 
departments of thought and action there has been distinct 
retrogression ; but it is true that in many others William II. 
has seemed to vitalise the community. Soldiers, sailors, ship- 
builders, architects, the men who apply science, and above all 
the men of business, seem more alive, and indeed are more 
alive, because of his earnest attention to their pursuits, and 
his efforts, which are probably sincere, to pick from among 
them for distinction those who reach the highest standard. 
The people move with a sort of enthusiasm, as of men under 
recognised leadership, instead of as an apathetic and un- 
remarking crowd. 








On the other hand, outside the Services Royal patronage 
often stupefies. Kings, by the conditions of their position, 
become conceited, demand flattering deferences as a right, 
and discourage, if they cannot punish, differences of opinion. 
They favour only the excellence which seems to themselves 
excellent, and the effect when they are powerful is to make 
all artists more or less suppress their own spontaneities, and 
with them much of their distinctive force. . The poet becomes 
courtly, the thinker cautious, the painter almost subservient. 
(Read Titian’s letters to Philip II., and remember the kind of 
picture he often painted for his mighty but penurious patron.) 
Take, indeed, the recent instance of Signor Leoncavallo. It 
is, of course, a stimulus to the Italian composer that a 
German Emperor should order an opera from him, but can 
any one believe that’ he would spontaneously have chosen an 
obscure incident in German history, and have devoted the 
leisure of two years to’ learning German annals and the 
characters of Margraves then obscure? Song—and music is, 
or should be, song in a universal language—does not reach 
perfection under stress of drudgery like that, and though 
“ The Hero of Berlin,” or whatever it is to be called, may 
perhaps be a good opera, it will hardly be the great 
one the composer might have produced had he been left to 
the inspiration of his own unbegotten ideas. The effect of 
Royal patronage, we take it, is a certain dull sameness, 
occasionally no doubt a meritorious sameness, as in the time 
of Louis XIV., but one-in which genius has some extra 
difficulty in breaking upwards through the ice. We-admit, 
of course, an exception or two. The favour of Augustus may 
have developed instead of repressing the genius: of the 
“wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips 
of man,” but are we sure that if released from the shadow of 
that mighty tree Virgil might not have poured out.thoughts 
yet loftier in yet more mellifluous measures? So grand was 
his genius that the lines in which he most directly flattered 
his despotic patron have in them something of inspiration, 
and have often. been quoted to prove. that- Virgil was one of 
the two pagans to whom the true God gave something of the 
spirit granted to the Prophets; but still we none of us know 
what fear of Augustus, or if you will, gratitude to Augustus, 
may have suppressed. Literature, we cannot but think, being 
of all the arts, save perhaps music, that which derives 
most glow from spontaneity, is better without too. much 
favour from Kings, even though, what seldom happens, 
Kings are competent to judge. It seldom happens, we say, 
for their réle in life is to be men of action, and even their 
thoughts must flow towards the concrete. One can under- 
stand Alexander's devotion to Homer, but what would he 
have thought of Coleridge or of Shelley ? 

Is, then, the whole world, the foolish, confused, jangling 
world which seems occasionally to lack the power of even 
recognising thought, a better patron for literature than the 
King, who may be cultivated and must be experienced in the 
thoughts of many men? Yes, for the world only pronounces 
its opinion after the work has been produced, and though we 
habitually talk of the certain existence at some time and 
somewhere of mute, inglorious Miltons, no one has ever dis- 


| covered the * Allegro” or ‘* Penseroso”™ which, on the theory, 


they must have produced in vain. 





LIFE BY TIME-TABLE. 


ROBABLY since the world began there was never a 
period when men wasted their time as little as they do 

now. Whether they use it well or ill, they at least do not let 
it slip away empty. Never was the fascination of work so 
potent as at the present moment, and never before were the 
same keenness and concentration displayed in the pursuit of 
distraction. Energy is the dominant quality of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the quality they love to exercise, the quality they 
cannot choose but admire. Work is no longer regarded as a 
necessary evil or even wholly as a means to an end, it is valued 
for its own sake. The richest men in America work as hard 
as the poorest—or at least pretend to do so—lest the society 
in which they move should suppose them men of leisure, a 
supposition which would be, we understand, against an 
American whatever his position in life. The greater number 
of men desire to be actively useful or actively amused from 
morning to night, und this tever of activity is not confined to 
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one sex. The eagerness with which the unmarried women of 
the middle and upper middle class embrace work in any shape 
or form is a great sign of the times. It is not what is called 
occupation but regular employment which they seek, and they 
will accept drudgery, and even privation, rather than live in 
idleness, or content themselves with the irregular work which 
falls naturally to their share in an ordinary household. Those 
women for whom the nature of their circumstances or their 
brains make other employment impossible, play hockey with 
a praiseworthy industry, and keep their playing engagements 
with businesslike exactitude. The average length of life is 
longer than it was; yet it never seemed so short. Time. 
health, and strength are all inadequate to what the majority 
of us want:to do, How to make the most of three-score years 
and ten is the question we are all asking. How are we to 
“make time’? Literally speaking, every one of us has all 
the time there is, and it is by method alone that the apparent 
capacity of each day can be increased. Some system is cer- 
tainly necessary to the successful packing of life; the only 
doubt is how far into details should method extend, and what 
proportion of the hours of life are to be, as it were, brought 
under cultivation so that their produce may be arranged for 
and expected with some measure of certainty. 


Is it better, one wonders, to prepare, and as far as possible 
to abide by, a kind of mental time-table, or to maintain a 
certain fluidity of arrangement? In the one case we fail to 
provide against waste, in the other we shut the door upon 
opportunity. Decision in this matter depends, we believe, 
almost entirely upon temperament. Sanguine people never 
live entirely by rule; they always leave a door open through 
which unforeseen good fortune may slip into every plan. The 
anxious, on the other hand, can only regard life calmly from 
inside a well-closed cage of habit. One half of the world 
secks protection in monotony, the other half seeks recreation 
in variety. It is not easy to define the charm of the habitual, 
or to finda reason why, as Goethe said, we are even reluctant 
to part with what is in itself unpleasant when once we have 
got used to it. One explanation of its potency we believe to 
be this.—habit is a strong defence against one of the greatest 
evils of life; we mean apprehension. If for years and years 
a man has done the same thing on the same day of the week, 
at the same time, the chances seem very large that he will 
continue to do it. The small circumstances of his daily life 
become fixed by force of reiteration upon his mental retina, 
and when he looks into the darkness of the future he sees 
them repeating themselves before his mind’s eye. Thus by 
the monotony of habit men screen from themselves the fact— 
which no one can contemplate without a distinct loss of 
courage and mental vitality—that we cannot see one second 
ahead of us. No one, as Victor Hugo says, can take to- 
morrow from the hand of God; but to those who stick close to 
the habitual the future appears, if not less unknowable, at 
least less incalculable. Another reason which makes many 
men cling to custom is the desire to save themselves the un- 
necessary wear and tear of small decisions. It is a curious 
fact that those people who most readily employ their reason 
upon great matters shirk its use in small particulars, and spare 
their minds by adopting mechanical rules. No doubt such 
men conserve their mental foree, but at the expense perhaps 
of their mental freshness. No fear is so insidious as the fear 
of change,—a tendency to refuse the unaccustomed grows 
upon all who give in to it. To he obliged to consult a pre- 
arranged plan every time that any new course of action 
is suggested becomes a slavery, and if a man will not force 
upon himself an occasional period of lawlessness in minutiae, 
so that he may judge between those habits which have an 
intrinsic importance and those which derive their significance 
entirely from the length of time during which they have 
leen in practice, he will find himself so fast in prison that he 
cannot get forth, and will stay there till he has paid the last 
debt of Nature. In a sense, every man’s habit is his castle, 
wherein he may abide safely when besieged by the unex- 
pected: but there is no use in being too well defended, 
—in having a protection out of all proportion to the 
attack. A castellated house is not suitable to the present 
year of grace; a refuge becomes a prison to the man who is 
no longer pursued. The monastic system is, of course, largely 
founded upon this predisposition of human nature in favour 
of routine. There the friction arising from small disputes, 





the galling necessity for small decisions, the confusions caused 
by the hourly perplexities of life in the world, are all soothed 
and cured and made plain by the universal panacea of obedi- 
ence; and with these evils disappear all the chances, oppor. 
tunities, risks, and possibilities whieh glorify life, 4 
monastery is a tower of defence, or a dungeon of despair, 
according as we look at it, 

“Custom is the chief magistrate of life,” says Bacon; but 
in these excitement-loving days how many people, at 
least in small things, defy his jurisdiction? Variety, as 
South declares, is nothing else than continued novelty, 
and there is no doubt that there are natures for whom 
custom stales everything. The fact that they have done 
this or that often is in itself a reason for doing it no more, 
They make the most of their time by disregarding precedent, 
and aiming always at change. Undoubtedly such people 
serve to keep the world fresh, but they have not always much 
depth of human feeling. They strike no root anywhere. They 
like new faces and new places. They never husband their 
strength; they never need, they are the millionaires of 
energy. Their watchword is “ Move on.” <A change for the 
worse, they say, is better than no change at all; if we cannot 
come through.life unworn, we can at least shift about under 
the harrow of the daily round and get the wear on @ new place. 
The devotee of habit and the adherent of opportunity both 
continue to fill their lives fairly full. It is difficult to decide 
which speeds the better in his respective course. Perhaps in 
the effort to “make time,” as in so many other serious 
endeavours, those who adopt a policy of compromise are the 
most successful. We mean those men who, while they work 
by time-table, never hesitate—if we may he permitted to 
stretch our metaphor a little—to stop the habitual traffic 
and put on a special train. This power to make the most 
both of law and liberty is rare, but it is worth cultivating hy 
those who “ would fain see good days.” 








POISONOUS ENGLISH PLANTS. 

N the Year-Book published by that very practical paper, 

Farm and Home, there is, among a mass of useful infor- 
mation, a chapter on the poisonous plants of this country. 
Some thirty names, among them those of whole families which 
are more or less noxious, appear in the list, besides the fungi 
which are known to have toxic properties in a high degree. 
Has the reader ever felt the physical and mental sensations of 
plant poisoning ? Lxperto crede. It is most unpleasant and 
disconcerting to the last degree, even though the dose be not 
severe. The violent, rapid, and automatic efforts of the 
swallowing or receptive parts of the body to get rid of the 
stuff, the doubt whether this will be accomplished, the utter 
hopelessness of ordinary countervailing remedies, the feeling 
of nausea and exhaustion, and the mental conviction of 
stupidity which must accompany accidents of this kind are 
not to be forgotten. 

Fortunately, many poisonous plants have an evil taste 
or smell; but this is not always the case. Children will 
eat the seeds of laburnum, for instance, as if they were 
green peas until the poison begins to take effect; and 
yew, whether eaten by cattle. or in the form of the seeds 
by human beings, appears to he pleasant to the respec- 
tive tastes of one and the other, though the poison some- 
times acts so quickly that horses drop down dead before 
the stuff is even partly digested. The only cases of plant 
poisoning now common among grown-up people are those 
caused by mistaking fungi for mushrooms. or by making 
rash experiments in cooking the former, of which Gerard 
quaintly says: “ Beware of licking honey among the thorns, 
lest the sweetness of the one do not countervail the sharpness 
and pricking of the other.” But with such a list of toxic 
plants as our flora can show there is always danger from 
certain species whose properties are quite unknown to ordinary 
mortals. Are they equally unknown to the herbalists and 
that mysterious trade-union of countrywomen and col- 
lectors of herbs by the roadside who deal with them? Prob- 
ably the trade in poisons not used for serious purposes, but 
for what used in some parts of England to he called “ giving 
a dose,” a punishment for unfaithful, unkind, or drunken 
husbands, still exists as it did some forty years ago. 
The collectors of medicinal plants cut from the roadside 
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and rubbish heaps, plants whose “operations” for good 
are quite well known, and have been handed down by 
tradition for centuries, cannot be absolutely ignorant 
of the other side of the picture, the toxic properties which 
other plants, or sometimes even the same plants, contain- 
Foxglove, for instance, from which digitalis used “as a 
medicine is extracted, is a good example of these kill-or-cure 
plants. Every portion of the plant is poisonous, leaves, 
flowers, stalks, and berries. It affects the heart, and though 
useful in cases in which the pulsations are abnornial, its 
symptoms when taken by persons in ordinary health are those 
of heart failure. Thus foxglove is not only a dangerous but 
a “subtle” poison. 


Among other plants which may cause serious mischief, but 
are seldom suspected, are such harmless-looking flowérs as the 
meadowsweet, herb-paris, the common fool’s-parsley, found 
growing in quantities in the gardens of unlet houses and 
neglected ground which has been in cultivation, mezereon, 
columbine, and laburnum. Meadowsweet, whichis here indicted, 


for the first time, so far as the writer knows, among poisonous | 
flowers, has the following set against its name :—‘ A few years | 


since two young men went from London to one of the Southern 
counties on a holiday excursion, on the last day of which they 
gathered two very large sheafs of meadowsweet to bring 
These they placed in their bedroom in the 
In the course of the 


home with them. 
village inn where they had to put up. 


night they were taken violently ill, and the doctor who was | 


called in stated that they were suffering from the poisonous 
prussic-acid fumes of the meadowsweet flowers, which he said 
almost overpowered him when he came into the room. 
flowers were at once removed, and the young men, treated 
with suitable restoratives, were by next morning sufficiently 
recovered to undertake the journey home.” Without 
knowing what the young inen had had for supper, it 


seems perhaps rathker hasty to blame the meadow- 
sweet. But the other flowers mentioned above have a 
bad record. To take them in order. Herb-paris, which 


grows in woods and shady piaces, with four even-sized 
leaves in a star at the top of the stem, all growing out 
opposite each other, bears a large green solitary flower, and 
abluish-black berry later. All parts of the plant are poisonons, 
the berries especially. Fool’s-parsley, an unpleasantly smelling, 
very common plant, which leaves its odour on the hand if 
the seeds are squeezed or drawn through it, is said to cause 
numbers of deaths by being mistaken for common parsley 


and cooked. In the ease of poisoning by this plant, it is 


recommended that milk should be given, the body sponged | 


with vinegar, and mustard poultices put on the sufferers 
Jegs. 
and eighty seeds, an unpleasant degree of fecundity for a 
poisonous weed. Columbine, which is a wild plant with blue 
or white flowers, as well as a domesticated one, has a toxic 
principle like that of the monkshood, more especially in the 


seeds; and the pretty red berries of the mezereon are | 


responsible for the deaths or illness of children nearly every 
They are like cherries, and easily picked from the 
A dozen are said to be 


autumn, 
low bushes on which they grow. 
enough to cause death, though this must probably depend on 
the state of the eater’s health. The laburnum, with its 
golden rain, is potentially a kind of upas tree. The 
writer has only known of two deaths of children caused 
by eating the beans in the green pods, but it is said to be a 
frequent cause of death every year on the Continent, where, 
possibly, children are less naturally careful about poisonous 
plants than those in England, to whom risks of this kind are 


usually and properly made part of the “black list” of the | 
even poison | 


nursery-book of “ Don’ts.” The seeds will 
poultry, if they pick them up after they have dropped from 
the pod. Laburnum is of comparatively recent introduction 
into Britain, or it would probably earlier have been accorded a 
place among the severely poisonous plants, dreaded by all. 

Of these the deadly nightshade and hemlock are the best 
known in story, while the yew is most dangerous because far 
more common. Green hellebore and monkshood are also 
classed in the list of the ranker poisons. Deadly nightshade 


is rather a rare plant, yet it may be seen often enough on the | 


sides of woods where there are old walls. Several plants were 
recently recognised growing ona wall by the roadside between 


Reading and Pangbourne. It is poisonous throughout. The 


The ; 


It is reckoned that one plant produced six thousand | 
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flowers are large single purple bells, and the berries black and 
shiny like a black cherry. The author of the chapter referred 
to at the beginning of this article says of this dangerous 
| plant that the roots are computed to be five times more 
| poisonous than the berries, that human beings have been 
| found more susceptible to it than animals, and carnivorous 
animals more so than others. Children suffer more in pro- 
| portion to the quantity of poison taken than do adults. But 
vases of nightshade poisoning are very rare, though two were 
reported some three years ago. Possibly the berries often 
fail to ripen, and so are less attractive in appearance. The 
poisonous hemlocks are two, one of which, the common hem- 
lock, is said to have been the plant from which the Athenians 
prepared their poison for executing citizens condemned to 
death, and the other, the water-hemlock, or cowbane, is par- 
ticularly deadly when eaten by cattle, to which it is fatal 
in a very few hours. Another plant, used for preparing 
poison in India, which produces a drug used by some 
tribes of Thugs for procuring the death of their victims, 
datura or stramonium, has now found a place amongst our 
wild flowers. It has an English name, thorn-apple, and is 
said to have been naturalised by the gipsies, who used the 
seeds as a medicine and narcotic, and carried them about 
with them in their wanderings. Like henbane, it is often seen 
on rubbish-heaps and in old brickfields. The leaf is very 
handsome, and the flower white and trumpet-shaped. Both 
this plant and the henbane retain their poisonous properties 
| even when dried in hay, and stalled cows have heen known to 
| be poisoned by fodder containing a mixture of the latter plant. 





Cattle have a delicate sense of smell which warns them of the 
danger of most poisonous English herbs, though apparently 
this warning odour is absent from the plants which kill so 
many horses when the grass grows on the South African veld, 
and also from our English yew. Yew was anciently employed 
as a poison in Europe, much as is the curari to-day in Central 
America. Dr. W. T. Fernie, the author of “ Herbal Simples 
Approved for Modern Use,” says that its juice is a rapidly 
fatal poison, that it was used for poisoning arrows, and 
that the symptoms correspond in a very remarkable way 
with those which follow the bites of venomous snakes. It is 
believed that in India there is a poison which produces the 
same effect. An Indian Rajah once desired that a notice 
should be put in a well-known paper that he did not intend to 
raise his rents on his accession tothe estates. The proprietor 
of the paper asked him his reasons for wishing for such an 
advertisement. The Rajah said that his grandfather had 
raised the rents, and had died of snake-bite; that his father 
had done the same, and had also died of snake-bite; and 
that he concluded that there was some connection of cause 
| and effect. The notice was inserted, and this Rajah did not 
| die of snake-bite, or rather of the poison which simulates it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ea 
THE WAR OFFICE AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
{To tHE EpiTor oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr.—The policy of the Army Orders of November 14th and 
December 24th appear to many of us as a per- 
version of the obvious lessons of the war. It is animated 
by the belief that the Volunteers are inefficient because 
they are not trained after the manner of the Regular 
Army, and therefore it is argued that they must either 
acquire this training or be abolished as useless. Yet it is un- 
deniable that the * serious ” contribution of Volunteer troops 
to the war has exceeded the dreams of the most enthusiastic 
Volunteers, and has utterly confounded the by no means 
insignificant number of * real” soldiers who prayed that they 
might never be associated with such a rabble. There are 
/even generals infatuated enough to regard the Old 
Yeomanry and Colonials as at least the equals of the 
| Regular Cavalry. If there is one fact which stands out 
clearly from the war, it is the superiority shown by the Boers 
over British troops on almost every occasion where the 
Thus the system of 
has failed to 
It seems 


must 


numbers have been at all equal. 
ltraining in vogue in the Regular Army 
| produce adequate results even for that Army. 
ito strangle self-reliance and initiative in officers and men, 
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and by insisting that contempt of danger can only be 
obtained by discipline and the force of habit it has produced 
machines more often than men. One recruit is a8 good or bad 
as another to the drill-sergeant. He is number X., to be put 
through the whole routine of “military training,” so many 
hours at the “ position of the soldier,” so many at standing at 
ease by numbers, so many shots on the range, so many lines 
of outpost-card to be committed to memory. There is little 
room in the system for his treatment as a man, with strong 
points to be developed and weak to be made strong. 


Such a training may be inevitable in a professional army, 
and there is time to spare even if the best recruits do get too 
much routine. But with the Volunteer, where the object 
should be to accomplish as much as possible in the shortest 
possible time, it is a mistake to measure the efficiency of 
Individuals by the number of attendances at parades of a 
certain strength. It is one thing surely to demand a 
standard of performance from a recruit who devotes ‘his life 
to the profession of arms for pay, and who possesses, when he 
first presents himself, a by no means educated or intelligent 
mind. It is quite another to take the great mass of citizens 
of varying intellect and capabilities, and put them all through 
the same routine of training. A good man will learn in one 
hour of exercise what it will take days for another to begin 
to understand, and a standard of performance as reached by 
the “ partially trained” in South Africa is a far better goal 
to aim at than a mere standard of hours and seasons and 
numbers. If the military mind could put more trust in 
Volunteer Colonels, and make them responsible for the pro- 
duction of good battalions, no matter by what means, or in 
how many or how few drills,’ provided that the desired 
standard was reached; the results would be: far more satis- 
factory. The function of the military leaders:is to prepare 
and organise the material that their country provides,—to 
interfere with the details of individual instruction is as 
unsound as for a General to conduct the squad drill of a 
batch of recruits. 


The second query raised by the war is as to the value of 
any formulated training at all. The trained troops, which 
we all believed in 1899 would make an end of the Boers in 
three months, failed to effect anything until reinforced 
by heavy drafts, many of whom had had no military 
training at all. The natural conclusion would be to 
encourage the increase rather than the diminution of so 
valuable a reserve as the Volunteers,—to make it as easy, 
not as hard, as possible for every man to learn the elements 
of soldiering. No doubt the insistence upon a week’s con- 
tinuous training as a sine qué non of efficiency does not at 
first sight sound very formidable, and to some country 
Volunteer battalions will present but little difficulty. But 
to the town battalions it is quite otherwise. Employers of 
labour can ill afford to allow their men to take an extra 
week’s holiday in the year. If it be remembered how 
short are the annual holidays of the town-bred popula- 
tion, it is hardly to be expected that any man who works 
hard throughout the year, or who has a family to take fora 
holiday, will give up what would be often a good half of that 
holiday to the undeniably arduous, if healthy, rigours of a 
week's manceuvres. The action of the Government with re- 
gard to such of its own Civil servants as are members of the 
army corps battalions may be fairly regarded as an indica- 
tion of what is expected of private employers. No extra 
holiday is granted unless the Civil servant in question is pre- 
pared to resign his civil pay for that period, and even then he 
cannot claim to go to his annual training if his going is 
inconsistent with office convenience. And yet what family 
man could afford to resign his civil pay to draw in its place 
the shilling a day of the private soldier? Or if a man’s 
patriotism outruns his duty to his family to this extent, 
the Government itself admits by its own action the 
right of an employer to retain his employé if the busi- 
ness cannot conveniently spare him. The conclusion is 
inevitable. The War Office will see the Volunteers re- 
duced by a good half with equanimity—in many districts 
extinguished altogether—provided that the faithful remainder 
are more “highly trained.” Now if “training,” in the sense 


that the War Office translate that word, were essential to the 
production of a fighting man, there would be much to say 
_ for this attitude. 


This is the crucial question. Has the waz, 





as the Regular Army declares, “clearly demonstrated the 
great superiority of the well-trained and disciplined soldier” 9 
Or has it proved, as the late M. Bloch maintained, “ that incon. 
sequence of the employment of rapid-firing rifles and smoke. 
less powder, the professional soldier no longer possesses 
his ancient superiority over the armed civilian who hag 
undergone the shortest course of training’? Have these 
same rifles for ever rendered impossible the mechanical 
precision of parades and manceuvres, and are individual] 
judgment and initiative of greater importance than rigid 
obedience and rule-of-thumb performance ? Are not these 
positively harmful without the presence of an officer, who 
may not, owing to the necessary dispersion of his men, be 
able to give any orders at all when they are most required ? 
The question may be a disputed one, but at least we may 
Claim that is not yet decided; and so long as this crucial 
doubt remains it would appear rash in the extreme to tinker 
with a force whose natural strength is intelligence. If it be 
really the material and the education that are the valuable 
qualities in a modern Army, it is folly to force the best 
civilians, and therefore the best Volunteers, away from the 
colours. The country most unhesitatingly demands the 
reform of the Regular Army; the military respond by 
reforming the one force which has exceeded the country’s 
expectations. A little reflection will show how natural 
is this attitude on the part of the Regular Army. If 
war is discovered to be a calling where the amateur 
can be classed with the professional, the whole vaison 
détre of the soldier appears at first sight to he 
gone. It is not actually so. The technical sides of the 
trade remain to the professional, and in England the 
Colonial and Indian garrisons must be found out of their 
ranks. But if the large body of the defensive forces of the 
nation are to be modelled on vastly different lines, the 
military man sees himself shorn of a great deal of that 
superiority which he has claimed in England no less than on 
the Continent over the unmilitary civilian. If, on the other 
hand, the Volunteers can once be killed, since men we must 
have, he hopes for conscription, with a consequent increase of 
billets, prestige, and power for tke military caste. And so he 
prepares the Army Order of November 14th, and defends it 
by a sneer at the “claim” of the Volunteers to be considered 
seriously, although they have not the time to ke Regular 
soldiers. Let us hesitate before we convince ourselves that 
his advice is based on an expert rather than on a prejudiced 


T. 


opinion.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


[We gladly print our correspondent’s vigorous protest, 
many of the views set forth by him having already been main- 
tained in our editorial columns, We cannot help thinking, 
however, that the writer underrates the value of trained as 
opposed to intelligent fighting men, nor can we for one 
moment admit, though the wording of the opening paragraphs 
of the Special Order may have been unfortunate, that Mr. 
Brodrick or Lord Roberts intended any deliberate insult to 
the Volunteers.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sre,—I think I can throw some light on some of the things 
which you consider “still obscure” in Mr. Gladstone's 
political life. 

(1) “The overtures which Lord Derby made to him in 
1858.” It has been confidently stated that Mr. Disraeli then 
offered to resign the leadership of the House of Commons to 
Mr. Gladstone. I put the question direct to Mr. Gladstone, 
and his answer was,—‘ No; I have a curious letter from Mr. 
Disraeli giving his reasons why I should take office in Lord 
Derby's Cabinet ; but not a word about the leadership of the 
House of Commons.” I believe that one of his reasons for 
declining to join the Derby Cabinet was the attitude of Lord 
Derby and Ma. Disraeli on the question of Italian unity, on 
which Mr. Gladstone felt very strongly, while Lord Palmer- 
ston was in full sympathy with him on that question. Lord 
Palmerston, it will be remembered, sent a copy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the misgovernment of the 
Two Sicilies to every Government in Europe, with 
instructions to our Ambassadors to call the attention of 
the Governments to which they were accredited to the im- 
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portance of the subject. The Italian question was in 1858-59 
the critical subject of diplomacy. Lord Derby had previously 
made overtures to Mr. Gladstone to take office under him on the 
fall of the Aberdeen Administration. But the offer was made 
to him and to Mr. Sidney Herbert through Lord Palmerston, 
to whom Lord Derby, I believe, offered the leadership of the 
House with the concurrence of Mr. Disraeli. Lord Palmer- 
ston declined the offer on his own behalf and on behalf of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert before he had told 
them of it. 

(2) “Mr. Gladstone’s conduct as a member of Lord 
Palmerston’s last Cabinet.” He strongly opposed in the 
Cabinet Lord Palmerston’s expendiiure on fortifications 
against a French invasion. Sir George Cornewall Lewis was 
in sympathy with Mr. Gladstone on that subject, as a very 
interesting correspondence between Sir George and Lord 
Palmerston (published in Ashley’s Life of Palmerston) 
shows. I believe that everybody now admits that the great 
expenditure then incurred, including the unfinished works at 
Alderney, was sheer waste. 

(3) I believe that it was Lord Russell, who was then Prime 
Minister, who was mainly responsible for the very moderate 
Reform Bill of 1866. The “section of his own party ” who pro- 
tested against Mr. Gladstone’s “tactical blunder” in moving 
an amendment on Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill lived to repent of 
their protest, and to acknowledge by the mouth of Mr. Lowe 
that the “ tactical blunder” was theirs. And was Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis “a prophet” when he declared in 1863 that 
“in five years he [Mr. Gladstone] will have smashed his 
party”? In five years Mr. Gladstone smashed the Conserva- 
tive party and returned to office with a majority of 118. During 
that Premiership he disestablished the Irish Church, passed 
an Irish Land Bill, abolished Purchase and reorganised the 
Army, passed an Education Bill which alienated the Radicals, 
and legalised Vote by Ballot, besides minor measures. What- 
ever may be thought of those measures, they were certainly 
great Parliamentary achievements. 

(4) “The Dissolution of 1874.” In December of 1873 I left 
England for a six months’ sojourn in Sicily and Southern 
Italy. During the first two months of my tour I had a 
Liberal Member of Parliament for my companion, My friend 
was anxious to ascertain if there was any chance of a Dissolu- 
tion during his absence. I put the question to Mr. Gladstone. 
“You may assure Mr. ——,” he said, “ that I know no reason 
why there should be any Dissolution before Parliament meets, 
or after, unless Government should be defeated.” I believe 
the story of his having dissolved on account of his taking the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer without re-election to be a 
pure myth. Sir George Jessel, in whose legal knowledge and 
judgment Mr. Gladstone had great confidence, had assured 
him that there was nothing in the objection. He dissolved 
on a totally different ground. On going over the finances of 
the nation, he calculated that he would have a surplus of 
£5,000,000, and that the Ashanti War would cost no 
more than a fraction of that surplus. The abolition of the 
Income-tax, which he regarded as a war tax, was one of his 
financial dreams. With his coming surplus he believed that 
he could realise his dream, and at the same time pass a com- 
prehensive scheme of local government. But he felt that the 
House of Commons, which liad deserted him on his Irish 
University Bill, was jaded and played out, and that it was 
necessary to have a fresh House to carry out his plans. 
Hence the Dissolution. He admitted to me that this was his 
main motive for dissolving then.—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. MacCott. 





THE COLONIAL AS A SOLDIER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—A story current in the Commonwealth describes the 
arrival of an Australian and his son (a bush lad) in London. 
On leaving the railway station, and when passing through a 
crowded thoroughfare, the boy excitedly rises to his feet, 
exclaiming, “Father! father! look at all the New Chums!” 
It is scarcely possible to convey to those educated amid con- 
ventional surroundings the keen, and perhaps somewhat con- 
temptuous, satire contained in this boyish criticism. The 
bush iad is practical and self-reliant from his cradle, 
One of his earliest playthings is a tomahawk. He chops 
shuvings, builds a fire, milks a cow, fetches up the 


.is not the true sportsmanlike attitude. 





horses, and rides well at an age when European boys are 
scarcely trusted out of sight. He sees food cooked, trees 
felled, houses built, cattle slaughtered, sheep shorn, in 
fact, he is acquiring all kinds of practical bushmanship, 
from earliest infancy. He knows how these things ought to 
be done, and is, therefore, a rather sharp criti¢ of the round- 
faced, ruddy-cheeked, and somewhat heefy young Colonist 
from Europe, who for some time after his arrival goes, for 
obvious reasons, by the sobriquet of “New Chum.” Asa 
still bigger boy he becomes of great practical use on selection 
and station, acquires an observing turn of mind, a good know- 
ledge of firearms, an acquaintance with Nature in her 
different moods, an eye for country, a familiarity with his 
horse, of a totally different kind from that of the European 
groom or farm boy, amounting to an intimate com- 
panionship; in fact, in all but drill and discipline he 
possesses the prime and essential qualities of a modern 
soldier, more especially of a mounted infantry soldier. In 
some instances, unfortunately, the officers have, in regard to 
the above essentials, been much inferior to the rank-and-file, 
having been chosen from city corps on account of their 
knowledge (such as it was) of drill and discipline, and for 
other reasons. There are no such men in any European 
Army other than the British in South Africa. Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa alone breed them. 
and Australia probably in greater numbers than in any of the 
other three. Can Europeans, living ‘habitually in a high 
state of civilisation, and who, no matter how well 
educated, are themselves, with rare exceptions, “ New 
Chums,” be brought to see the value to the Empire 
at the present moment of such a class of men as 
teachers and exemplars? The hardships of brave but in- 
experienced “Tommy Atkins” in South Africa must at 
times have been terrible. How many good men lost their 
lives there through being what the Australian boy called 
“New Chums”? How many commanding officers skilled in 
fortification, strategy, and tactics lost men, position, and 
reputation through the want of what is called “Colonial 
experience,” which is only another name for that alert atti- 
tude otf mind which springs from personal contact with 
practical matters of a primitive nature? The question arises: 
Would it be of advantage to the Army to employ a purely 
“Bushmen’s Brigade” as a special service corps, under 
specially selected officers, in Great Britain and India? As a 
Colonist of over forty years’ standing, I think it would, and 
were such a thing possible, I would urge that every young 
officer before joining his regiment should spend twelve 
months on an Australian or New Zealand sheep or cattle 
station.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. GRANT. 





THE MODERN GLADIATOR. 
{To THE EbITOR ov THR “SPKCrATOR.’’} 
Srr,—Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s fiery lines in the Times of 
January 4th throw into bold relief some of the ominous 
portents of our day. But though “ flannelled fools at the 
wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals” isa fine slashing piece 
of rhythmical sarcasm, it does not point to a true source of 
national danger. ' Our victories are still won “ in the playing- 
fields at Eton,’ but not in the stands at Lord’s and the Oval. 
Forty years ago no self-respecting young man or boy would 
have been content to be always a mere onlooker at any 
athletic sport; he was not happy until he held the bat or the 
ball, however clumsily, in his own hand, and himself took a 
part, however small, in the fray. The invertebrate fashion of 
to-day is to gape and shout at a game—whether of cricket or 
football or what not—contested by professional or semi-pro- 
fessional players, to many of whom the contest is a mere 
money-getting business, and then to go home complacently 
hugging the notion that one is an athlete—by proxy! This 
Instead of doing 
things for ourselves, we are more and more growing into the 
habit of looking on at other people doing them for us,—very 
much the condition of the Roman loafers who shouted 
“ Panem et circenses,” but carefully shirked the labours and 
the risks of the arena. This is without doubt a morbid con- 
dition of the body politic, enfeebling to the individual and 
perilous to the State. It is for the people themselves to pre- 
scribe and apply a remedy.—I am, Sir, &e., 
183 Amegbury Avenue, S.W. W. T. S. Hewert. 
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{To THE THE EpiTor oF “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Wellington is reported to have said that Waterloo was 
won on the playing-fields of Eton; and yet a man, one 
Rudyard Kipling, ventures to reprove the nation for devoting 
itself heart and soul to the important business of winning 
Colensos and Magersfonteins in the cricket pavilion and on 
the grand stand of the football field. No wonder that all the 
best and brightest intellect of the country has cried out at 
such an idea. One is not surprised to find that the ex-captain 
of Surrey does “not read anything Mr. Kipling writes,” and 
very much jobjects to that person. Nor need any one be 
surprised that a “somewhat older, and therefore wiser,” 
writer who signs himself “A. A.” in the Times of Tuesday 
“greatly deplores the tone” of Mr. Kipling’s verses. Can 
there be any excuse for the man who (even in hot blood) 
presumes to doubt the extreme value of our national birth- 
right—the playing of games ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. F. 





COMBATANT NON-COMBATANTS. 
[To tHE EpITroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In an article in last week’s Spectator you allude to the 
conduct during the action of November 15th at Frere Station 
of Engine-driver 8. Wagner, of the Natal Government Rail- 
ways, and J will venture to add a comment. He was a 
civilian upon whose services the military authorities had no 
legal claim. He was wounded severely at the very beginning 
of the fight. He was the only man who could save the train; 
for no one else could work the engine. He stuck to his post 
for fifty minutes under « scourging artillery fire, moving his 
engine backwards and forwards with considerable skill and 
coolness until at length the derailed trucks were pushed clear 
of the track. In consequence of his exertions upwards of 
forty soldiers were carried to safety on the engine, escaping 
the otherwise inevitable shame of surrendering to the enemy 
and the Boers were prevented from obtaining the locomotive’ 
which they greatly desired, for they had none running south 
of Ladysmith. He has received no recognition of any kind 
from the War Office, although one would have thought his 
services not less valuable and deserving than those of several 
young gentlemen who adorned the Headquarter Staff. 
Driver Wagner—he is driving an armoured engine still—is 
not likely to complain; but as from time to time I get 
querulous letters from his comrades on the line who think he 
has been gracelessly treated, I take this opportunity of setting 
forth the facts of his case.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Blenheim Palace. Winston 8. CHURCHILL, 


{lo THE EDITOR OF THE “ SprcTAaToR.”)} 

Str,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of 
January 4th on “Combatant Non-Combatants” you have 
made no mention of Army chaplains, commissioned or 
civilian. Surely they come in. Here is one little incident 
from one who was there. Scene: Battle of Colenso, 
Young chaplain for the first time under fire creeping 
along into the line of fire. “A lot of wounded men in 
the spruit on the left, Sir.” says one of the bearer com- 
pany. The padre gets to the spruit, and climbing down 
finds a crowd of men lying under one bank of it. Not 
to disturb others, he steals along the other side. (In your 
hunting days, Sir, you have seen a fox steal away on the lee- 
side of the hedge.) One of the men, and wounded, calls out, 
“Beg pardon, Sir, but if I were you I should come this side. 
The bullets all hit that side.”"—I am, Sir, Xc., THETA, 





THE “LONE FURROW” IN 1783. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In view of Lord Rosebery’s recent utterances,’ and the 
multitude of conjectures raised thereby, it may not be with- 
out interest to recall his remarks in his Life of Pitt 
(chap. 3) dealing with the omission of Shelburne from the 
“lute-string” Administration of 1783 :— 

“There was one remarkable omission, nothing was offered to 
Shelburne. That Pitt, who was gasping in a famine of capacity, 
should pass by the ablest statesman available savours of insanity 
Re © but his action was deliberate ; it had been determined 
months before. .... .- He (Shelburne) had ruined his life by a 
great mistake: he had misread his lesson, and misunderstood his 
master ; but the fault, as is usual, seemed to the pupil not to be 
with himself, but with his teacher. After a cool survey of Bute 
and Holland, and the politicians of that kidney, he had decided 
(hat Chatham was the grand type, and only discovered too late 





ed 


that it was also an impossible one. He could readily see that he 
must be satisfied with less eloquence and a paler fire, but what 
seemed within his reach was the patriotic spirit, the attempt to 
be above and aloof from party ...... easy to emulate were 
the mysterious retirement and the haughty demeanour. .... . 
All this Shelburne compassed, but what he never understood, 
until it was too late, was that these were not Chatham’s aids but 
Chatham’s drawbacks.” 

The “ grand type” is, as you urge, still “impossible,” but it 
may be that the lone furrow of our own day is only a pleasant 
fiction, useful, no doubt, under “existing circumstances,” but 
to be discarded when business is meant.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dromore, Co. Down. W. J. Baxter. 





THE CHILI-ARGENTINE QUESTION. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have read with interest your remarks during the last 
few weeks on the Chili-Argentine question. As I have just 
returned from Chili, after a residence there of twenty years, 
and as I have had ample means of knowing the feeling in 
that country about the boundary question, I hope you will 
excuse me for saying that I do not think you are quite fair to 
Chili in what you say as to the causes of the present dispute. 
You say that the real cause of the trouble is that Chili wishes 
to increase her territory at the expense of the Argentine 
Republic. As far as I have been able to judge from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the country and the people of all 
classes, I do not think this is a correct statement of the case, 
Without going into the whole history of the boundary ques- 
tion, there is no doubt that the immediate cause of the 
trouble is the obscurity of the terms of the Boundary Treaty 
of 1881 between the two Republics. Chili, I believe, is 
desirous of loyally carrying out the provisions of that Treaty; 
and although I have no intimate knowledge of the Argentine 
Republic, I presume that they are equally ready to do so. In 
the Treaty above referred to the boundary line was fixed to 
be drawn between the highest peaks of the Andes, which 
form the watershed between the two countries. In the 
centre of Chili, for a considerable distance north and south of 
Valparaiso and Santiago, the chain of the Andes is very high, 
forming a solid mountain range, and presenting little diffi- 
culty to the fixing of the boundary line. In the south, however; 
the Andes run down into several lower ranges, with valleys 
cutting deep into either country, and it is there very difficult 
to decide which are the highest peaks intended, and where 
the watershed line is to be taken, especially as this part of 
the country has been very imperfectly surveyed. For a 
number of years after signing the Treaty referred to, Chili 
and the Argentine Republic attempted to mark out the 
boundary themselves, and Commissions of experts were 
appointed to fix the line, and to erect iron pyramids to mark 
it. Itwas soon found, however, that, owing to the difficulties 
and obseurities above referred to, it was impossible to come 
to an agreement; and after a period of very strained relations 
between the two countries, when war d/d seem probable, in 1898 
the whole question was referred to the arbitration of Great 
Britain. This arbitration is now going on, and it is doubtless due 
to the apparently unavoidable delay in all international arbitra- 
tions that this last trouble has arisen. All friends of both 
countries, however, have been trusting during these last few 
weeks that the good sense of the leading men in both would 
induce them to avoid a conflict over a question which was 
actually under the consideration of the arbitrator. When the 
decision of Great Britain is given it will doubtless be loyally 
accepted by both countries, and will thus remove the only 
cause of disagreement between them. No two countries ever 
had a finer natural boundary than such a mountain chain as 
the Andes, and the interests of one country are in the Atlantic, 
and the other in the Pacific.—I am, Sir, &e., 
9 Westbury Road, Bristol. Wu. M. Oaitvie. 





MORNING WINDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str.—Mr. W. W. Ward's letter in the Spectator of Decem- 
her 28th is a most valuable contribution to a very interesting 
subject; but while admiring the wide scope of his research 
and the general fitness of his quotations in favour of his 
contention, I hardly think the passage from Solomon's 
Song ean fairly be cited in support of his argument. Taking 
the*Acua acuaswy of the Septuagint from which he quotes, 
it is strange that a writer so well qualified to appreciate the 
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precise meaning of the originals quoted should haye passed 
over the rendering of the passage which I believe is now 
accepted as the most accurate,—namely, that the reference is 
rather tothe decline of the day than to the approach of dawn. The 
LXX. reads, wg ov Osawvevon 4 nmtpa, xal nivnbwooww ai oxias, liter- 
ally “ untilthe day breathes [or recovers breath | and the shadows 
are set in motion”; other readings of note have tw: zoreoy 
nnwips, noel xrdoow ai oxsai, literally “until the day be weary, 
or abates [as of heat], and the shadows are turned aside [or 
lengthen].” Everything in the passage and in the context 
points to the passing away of the heat of the day—the day 
recovering breath as it were—after the still, breathless noon- 
day heat, and coolness coming with twilight and the sloping 
shadows. The translators of the Revised Version clearly 
recognised this meaning, and render éws o¥ dsazvevon 4 Huiom 
“until the day be cool” (it is odd that Mr. Ward ignores this 
yendering). The translation in the Old Authorised Version, 
“ until the day break,” is now discarded, and the context is 
clearly in favour of the newer rendering, for ¢ zomalvoy “ év 
ois xpivotz,’ “who is shepherding [or feeding his flocks) 
among the lilies,” could never apply to the hours preceding 
dawn, but is quite appropriate to the hours of midday heat in 
anticipation of the coming coolness of the evening.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.”] 
Sir,—The correspondence in the Spectator on the breeze 
which attends the sunrise has an interesting bearing ona 
passage (already quoted by Mr. Ward) in that most ancient 
and most exquisite of pastoral lyrics, the Song of Solomon,— 
“Until the day breathe, and the shadows flee.” Modern 
scholarship insists that this passage refers to the evening, not 
the morning, of the day ; and there is undoubtedly something 
to be said for this view. The coolness of the evening after 
the exhausting heat is compared to the freedom of respira- 
tion, while the shadows as the sun approaches the horizon 
are projected as if fleeing from us (compare Jeremiah vi. 4). 
In Genesis iii. 8 the words “the cool of the day” are literally 
the “spirit” or “breathing” of the day. The Hebrew 
word for “ twilight”” (generally used of the evening twilight) 
is derived from a root signifying “to blow.” Judged by the 
general context, however, the passage would seem to lend 
itself more aptly to the signification of morning than of 
evening.—I am, Sir, &e., H. Hirt. 
Dilston House, Upper Norwood. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Eric M. Wilkins in the Spectator of January 4th 
is in error in describing the common red poppy as the papaver 
somniferum. The poppy of the cornfields is the papaver 
rhoeas, and this plant contains no morphine, and is devoid of 
any “ virtus dormitiva.’—I am, Sir, Xe., 
Dyce Duckwortu. 


[To tup Epitok OF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In his letter to you on morning winds which appears in 
the Spectator of January 4th has not Mr. Eric Wilkins over- 
looked the fact that corn-poppies do not flower till Mid- 
summer? In the poem referred to Wordsworth speaks of 
“This sweet May morning.’ Moreover, papaver somni- 
ferum is not scarlet, but the large white variety. May I 
add one more quotation to those given by jour corre- 
spondents? The dawn wind was first brought to my notice 
by the second verse of Keble’s “ Morning Hymn” :— 

“Thou rustling breeze, so fresh and gay, 

That dancest forth at break of day, 

And brushing by with joyous wing, 

Wakenest each little leaf to sing.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., MARGARET P. Rosy. 

7 St. George's Crescent, Pendleton. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—I am grateful, and I am sure your readers are all 
grateful, to Mr. Bullen for his letter in the Spectator of 
January 4th. It dispels from the mind all doubt on the 
subject. The doubt came to me from the fact that though 
morning after morning us I have been dressing by an open 
window, facing south-east, I have watched the sun rise out of 
the sea, I have failed to detect any change in the atmosphere, 
any premonitory sign of the dawn. This gave me pause. I 





could not believe that the dawn wind was a fiction of the 
poets—to do so would have been only to substitute a greater 
difficulty for a less—but I could not help wondering how it 
was that I failed to see a beautiful phenomenon which had 
been so often described by them. That in these latitudes the 
wind preceding the dawn is the exception and not the rule I 
now understand to be the case from Mr. Bullen. At the 
same time the frequent reference to it by extra-tropical poets 
is still, to my mind, a little strange, for I think that any one 
reading the passages quoted would naturally conclude that 
in the lands where these poets lived the dawn wind was the 
rule and not the exception. May I reply to the side-issues 
raised by your other correspondents? “ C.” will find that if 
IT have erred in the translation of l’ora mattutina I have done 
so in company with Plumptre, Scartazzini, Vernon, and 
others. His translation may, of course, be correct, and as both 
renderings are admissible the question resolves itself into one of 
literary taste. Mr. Wilkins’s explanation of Wordsworth’s line 
is new tome. It is ingenious, but in England are the fields 
ever scarlet with poppies in May, and are they scarlet at any 
time with the papaver somniferwm, which is, I think. 
usually white ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. Warp. 


Bosloe, near Falmouth. 


P.S.—If I have not already trespassed too far on your 
space, I. should like to quote the following description of a 
typical dawn in the tropics, to which my attention has been 
called by the writer. It appeared in the November number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine :—* It was now nearly five o'clock, a 
thin cool breeze stirred the drooping festoons of the creepers. 
The vile tropic crow was silent for yet a little while. Over- 
head the pale-blue sky was stippled with delicate mackere] 
dapples of amethystine cloud. The pomegranate blossom 
grew from brown to flame colour as the faint sweet-smelling 
dawn gained in opalescence.” 

[We regret that we can publish no more letters on this 


subject.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE GENESIS OF ROADS. 
To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘SprcTator.’”’} 
Si1r,—The Spectator of August 3rd has just reached me, and 
in it I find an article on “The Genesis of Roads” which 
interests me deeply. Could the writer see the Stevenson 
Road in British Central Africa to-day, he would, lam sure, be 
the first to modify the statements he makes respecting it. It 
was, and still is, “a great triumph of British ideas and 
energy,” and is not now, as described by the writer, and as I 
presently hope to show, “a magnificent hedge or indication of 
the route, being a mass of tall, dense, impenetrable bush, 
marking in the most definite manner the direction to be 
taken,” &c. To this statement I must take unqualified ex- 
ception. I know the road well, some twenty miles of it 
being in my district and under my charge. It is undoubtedly 
one of the best roads in British Central Africa, and reflects 
to this day the greatest credit on its constructor. The 
original Stevenson Road and its continuation northwards 
form the main road running across the plateau connecting 
Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, and over it pass monthly 
some five to six thousand loads, carried for the most part 
by native “tenga-tenga”; but as recently as August last 
four waggons, each weighing two tons and each carrying 
four tons of heavy machinery for transport to Lake Tangan- 
yika, passed over it without once unloading during their journey, 
thus conclusively proving that there is “traffic to keep it in 
order.’ Such traffic, it must, I venture to think, be admitted, 
could not possibly pass over * tall, dense, impenetrable bush.” 
Of course, during the rainy season much small scrub grows 
on the road, but certainly not enough to impede traffic; and 
immediately after the rains cease, which they usually do early 
in April, steps are taken to clear such excrescences and to 
repair damages caused by the rains. At present, save in one 
or two places and for very short distances where the original 
route has been neglected in favour of an easier gradient, the 
road has a width of from 20 ft. to 30 ft., and is not in the least 
overgrown by bush er scrub,—I am, Sir, Ke., 

H. FARVILL-Scort, 
H.M. Collector of Revenues, &e. 
Fort Hill, British Central Africa, October 25th, 1901. 
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A CABINET OF BUSINESS MEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—M2. Robert Gardiner, in the Spectator of January 4th, 
is perfectly well aware that the instance quoted from my former 
ietter to your paper of “the young man of thirty-five, director 
of an immense business,” &¢., was of an exceptional nature, 
and that it was by no means intended to supply a standard of 
capacity for the average young business man. However, I 
have not the least doubt that there are plenty of young men 
in business and under the age of forty who, without possess- 
ing precisely identical characteristics to that ideal “combina. 
tion of Whittington, Marlborough, and Absalom,” might 
possibly cultivate a little more originality of conception and 
tenacity of purpose than have hitherto been conspicuous in 
that “little garden of superior minds.” ‘“ Qh—fye—'tis an 
unweeded garden,”—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK WHITBREAD. 
12 Hans Place, S.W. 





MR. SHILLETO'’S WORKS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Permit me to correct an oversight in your reviewer's 
notice of the late R. A. Neil's ‘ Equites of Aristophanes” in 
the Spectator of January 4th. A propos of Mr. Neil's infre- 
quent contributions to classical criticism, your reviewer cites 
Shilleto as a scholar whose contribution was limited toa 
, single work,—an edition of Thucydides, Book I. This is, 
of course, not the case. Putting aside his pamphlet, “ Thu- 
eydides ? or Grote ?” and his innumerable versions from and 
into Greek and Latin (of which, at last, a suitable selection 
has been made, and issued by the Cambridge University 
Press), one must never forget his edition of Demosthenes’s 
“De Falsa Legatione.” This was originally issued in 1844 and 
passed through several editions. Shilleto was, I suppose, the 
last of the great Porsonian school of critics; that school had: 
no doubt, its limitations, but it produced such scholars as 
Monk, Elmsley, Dobree; and Shilleto will ever take an 
honourable place at their side among the most eminent 
scholars of the nineteenth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marlow. E. H. BLAKeENey, 





THE MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE QUESTION. 
[To tae Epitror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You are, of course, like very many Englishmen, a great 
authority on the question of our language, and your articles 
about this question are of great value to us. Nevertheless, I 
will venture to ask you kindly to permit me a perhaps incon- 
venient observation, the justice of which you will certainly 
recognise. If you were a famous shoemaker I should, of 
course, never venture to enter into a controversy with you 
about the art of making shoes, but, still, I should at least 
reserve to myself the exclusive right of knowing where the 
shoe pinches me. And if you, relying upon my ignoranée, 
persisted in contradicting me by saying that the shoe did 
not pinch me at all, I should not trust any more to your 
authority. If you were a Greek born and educated in 
Greece, you would, perhaps, be of the opinion of all 
really educated Greeks, who firmly believe that the so- 
called xadapsvovex is a necessity, or even a necessary evil, 
which it is quite impossible to get rid of, and that those 
“few educated men” (as you call Mr. Psicari and Co.) who 
earnestly believe that they will be able to abolish the 
xebapevovoe and make us accept thetr linguistic reforms are 
too naive, not to say ridiculous. You say that after the 
publication of Mr. Pallis’s version of the Iliad “his life 
would scarcely have been safe at Athens,—happily he lives in 
Liverpool.” Iam sorry I cannot find in your language (which 
I use by dint of dictionary) expressions for my astonishment. 
And I wonder that Mr. Pallis himself does not consider it 
his duty to refute such assertions. He, as a well-educated 
and intelligent Greek, ought to be aware that his country- 
men are the most tolerant and, unfortunately, the most 
progressive people of Europe,—progressive in the worst mean- 
ing the word can have. There are, for instance, journalists 
in Athens who seriously suggest that we must abolish 
the ancient Greek in our schools for the simple reason that 
there are also French journalists who would abolish the 
ancient Greek in the French schools. But the translation of 


the liad of Mr. Pallis has been treated by the Athenian 











journalists, like many other productions of the imitators and 
admirers of Mr, Psicari, with light sarcasm. The Greek 
people as a whole, with very few exceptions, find the 
doctrines of Mr. Psicari most ridiculous. I will try to make 
you understand the reason of this phenomenon. If you read 
only what Mr. Psicari and his very few admirers write in 
English and French abcut the Greek pedants and the 
language question, you will naturally be inclined to believe 
that these “few educated Greeks” are ieally great men, and 
that the whole Greek nation, which repudiates their doctrines 
with irony or sarcasm, is the stupidest nation in the world, 
That is quite natural, for what they say seems to be quite 
right. The same would be the case with us if we read only 
the articles of the Continental Press or the speeches of 
some English patriots about English atrocities. But if you 
were able to enter into the soul of the Greek people, and to 
realise what we feel when we hear or read such words as 
mepxeDanrs a, tHAssz67l, Prwon, OsEPrvas, ToIxuses ce, cvypaPias, aKedd, 
Aiaxvaos, cveoao, and many other such abortions of the so-called 
scientifically educated reformers of our language, Iam quite 
sure you would immediately cease to believe that so many mil. 
lions of Greeks are all stupid, and that only two or three Greeks 
are intelligent. The contrary must seem to be more probable, 
A man can never be more inteliigent than a whole nation on 
a question lasting forsoiongatime. Iam a great friend of the 
spoken Greek, as it is really spoken by every educated man,— 
ae., naturally and without the least affectation. I have also 
studied Sprachwissenschaft and philology many years in 
Germany, and know many ancient and modern languages 
theoretically and practically (do not judge by my English, 
which I have neglected). But if you knew what really are the 
reforms which these geatlemen wish us to adopt in order to 
enrich the desperately poor language of the uneducated 
classes of the Greek people, you would certainly change your 
opinion about the stupidity of the Greek “ pedants.” I will 
adduce only a few instances, and try to make you feel where 
the shoe pinches us. What would French people say if 
I tried to persuade them that they must not say constance, 
but coditace ? What would they say if I told them that instead 
of constater they, must say and write cotitater? instead of 
compenser, compeser? instead of dispenser, dipeser ? instead 
of estimer, elimer? instead of the words constatation, 
compensation, &e., cotitataison, compesaison, &c.? What 
would the Italians say if they were told to use the words 
cofiagrazione instead of conflagrazione; pienario, piacido, 
chiamoroso, chiandestino, chiesiastico, &e., instead of plenario, 
placido, clamoroso, clandestino, ecclesiastico, &c.? When we hear 
bPrvot, Procy, oxsdd, x.7.a,, we feel what the French would 
certainly feel if they heard coutatatson, compesaison, &e. I 
guarantee for the exactness of the proportion,—dsevduvan; : 
due Pras = constatation: cotitataison. Perhaps among your 
readers there will be some who have lived many years in 
Greece. They will certainly be able to appreciate the feelings 
of a people who are not prepared to accept such inventions, like 
coitataison, from the few far-sighted Greeks living in London, 
Liverpool, Paris, &e.—I am, Sir, &c., C. PYLARINOs, 
Trieste. 





A CORRECTION. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the interests cf accuracy, permission is solicited to 
correct a statement made by a correspondent in the Spectator 
of November 16th impugning the correctness of the author 
of the Life of Hodson in attributing certain lines therein 
quoted to Sir H. Mortimer Durand. “ Attar Sing” was 
written by Mr. (now Sir) Mortimer Durand. The lines were 
published in the Pioneer in 1880, when he was a niember of 
the Indian Civil Service. The reference to Hodson was, I 
believe, based on a description given by his comrade, the late 
Colonel Sir Charles MacGregor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. R.-C. 








POETRY. 


KATHLEEN OF KILLOO, 
AT day’s decline the sea-mist crept 
By crag and headland, as of yore ; 
And slow Atlantic surges swept 
With thunder up the shore. 
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All fitfully the West wind sighed 
In answer to the curlew’s call; 
The sullen fires of sunset died, 
And darkness shrouded all. 


Once through the mist a spectral moon 
Sped onward through her cloudy bars; 
And all the heaving sea was strewn 
With phosphorescent stars. 


Then from the West a mighty gale 
Came roaring over bar and bay ; 
And morning, breaking wan and pale. 
Brought in a fateful day. 


Fast on the shore and lost in foam, 
Deep buried by each mountain wave, 
A hapless vessel, seeking home, 
Had found a living grave. 


She saw it—Kathleen of Killoo— 
That lurid signal blazing wild: 
No help was near, what could she do, 
A widow’s only child ? 


First to the beacon straight she ran, 
And fired an answering signal-flare : 
“O God, do save them, for You can,” 
She cried in childish prayer: 
Then to the village, while the blast 
Drove home the vessel on the sand; 
The crew close clinging to the mast, 
A stone’s throw from the land. 


They saw the beacon—launched a rope 
Lashed to a broken cabin-door ; 
With straining eyes and struggling hope 
They watched it reach the shore. 


And as they watched, all drenched and stiff, 
A band of stalwart helpers came, 
Made fast the rope beneath the cliff, 
And won themselves a name. 


Safe o’er that trembling bridge they brought 
The shipwrecked seamen, one by one: 
A work of rescue nobly wrought, 
A worthy deed well done. 


But worthier hers, and yet more fair, 
Whose name was Kathleen of Killoo; 
For she it was that prayed the prayer 
And saved the shipwrecked crew. 
HSS: 








ART. 


——@——. 
THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ACADEMY. 
THE French have many expressions qualifying successes. 
Succes de snobisme is one. This kind of success, it is to be 
feared, has been forced upon a great early Raphael. When the 
Madonna di Sant’ Antonio was lent to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum it was hung in an inconspicuous corner, and no 
attention was paid to it. The Louvre and the National 
Gallery were uninterested; no clamour was raised in the 
Press that a treasure must be secured for either country. 
The experts could not. deny the authorship of the picture, 
for the pedigree was unusually complete, so they contented 
themselves with remarks on the ruined condition of the 
work. The picture left South Kensington, and no one asked 
where it had gone to. After passing through the hands 
of two dealers, it has reappeared in London. It is 





now to be seen hung in the post of honour in the large | 
| more wonderful than the two splendid Cassone fronts attri- 


room at the Academy (No. 85), hung round with glorifying 
draperies to keep it apart from its neighbours. What has 
caused this change of treatment? The picture has been 
bought by a very rich man, who has paid a sensational price 
for it. Therefore Londoners now stand hefore it open- 
mouthed, who passed it by unheeded at South Kensington. 
The Sant’ Antonio picture was painted about the same time 
as the Ansidei Madonna in the National Gallery, though it 
does not equal it in quality. The freedom of line and model- 





ling, the ease and balance of expression, are wanting. Never- 
theless, the work isa very fine one. Look at the way it domi- 
nates the wall on which it is hung. How many pictures hung 
in this place in past spring exhibitions, and acclaimed master- 
pieces—of the year—in spite of the resources of modern art 
and experience, lay hold on one as does this work by the 
youth of Urbino? Many of the heads are “wooden,” and much 
of the colour has darkened. Formality, due to the acceptance 
of the traditional manner of this teacher, is everywhere 
seen :— 
“Le dessein est sec, et la couleur mauvaise, 
Et ce n’est pas ainsi que peint Paul Veronese.” 

But after all objections are raised and all flaws looked for 
and found, there remains an indefinable impression which 
only the inspiration of genius can produce. Above the square 
panel with the enthroned Virgin surrounded by saints 
is a lunette, which is perhaps the finest part of 
the work. It seems to have suffered less by darkening 
than the lower part. The colour of the angels against 
the deep blue of the sky is of the greatest beauty. In this 
picture we have a consummation of the splendour of Perugino, 
but not the colour harmonies, new to the world and 
peculiar to Raphael, which appear in the Ansidei Madonna, 
and are found throughout his career, as in the Baldasarre 
Castiglione. When, two hundred years ago, the nuns at 
Perugia sold their Raphael altar-piece to pay their debts, the 
main portion of the work was separated from the little 
pictures which were parts of the whole. Four of these 
predelle from different English collections are to be seen 
in the present exhibition. It seems a strange lack of intelli- 
gence not to have replaced these little satellites as near to the 
old places in their system as possible, instead of at the distance 
of two rooms. The best of these predelle is the Agony in the 
Garden (No. 11), which is a beautiful little picture. Besides 
these early works there is a very beautiful Madonna by 
Raphael (No. 82), lent by Miss Mackintosh: The picture, 
which suggests the early Roman period, is in an equivocal 
condition. Is it only a beginning, with the flat masses of 
pale underpainting waiting for the accents of dark colour, 
or have these been removed by the energy of those restorers 
who have ruined so many masterpieces ? The absence of all 
dark shadow gives the work a curiously vague and evasive 
character, but there is no indecision in the painting. The 
master has established broad, flat masses everywhere, to 
be broken up into smaller planes later. On the whole, it 
seems as if the picture is unfinished, though it has had ill- 
usage as well. The composition of this Madonna is of perfect 
beauty. The space is filled faultlessly and inevitably, and as 
a lovely arrangement of detail could the Virgin’s left sleeve 
be bettered ? 

There is no lack of interest in the galleries this year. 
Whether we look at the works of the primitives, the Nether- 
lands painters, or of Claude Lorraine, there is variety, and in 
each division excellence. One room is devoted exclusively to 
Claude Lorraine, and certainly these pictures gain by being 
seen together and alone. The sameness and artificial arrange- 
ments of the classic style are not so obvious as when there is 
immediate contrast with work less dependent on a formula. 
Claude Lorraine was the beginning of landscape art in the 
modern sense, his pictures depending on a natural, and not a 
human, motive; but the materials out of which his pictures 
were composed were often far more removed from the facts of 
Nature than were the landscape backgrounds of many of the 
early Renaissance Italians. The Enchanted Castle (No. 67) is 
a real poem, and the best of the many works by the painter 
here. The cool colour and the dignity of the composition are 
both delightful, and so is the deep feeling of romance. The 
classical lady sitting in the foreground is no longer a studio 
“ property,” but suggests and helps the calm mystery of the 
picture. Among the many fine primitive pictures none are 
buted to Pesellino (Nos. 10 and 18). To describe the endless 
incidents and episodes of this illustration of the story of 
David and Goliath would be as tedious as it would be useless, 
for they must be seen. The variety and characterisation of 
the faces are wonderful. 


The first room is so rich in fine works by the early masters 
that it is only possible to indicate a few, and to advise the 
visitor to be sure and not miss the delicate portrait of a boy 
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by Gian Bellini (No. 41), the Adoration of the Shepherds 
(No. 36) ascribed to the same painter, but much more 
probably by Catena, and the Portrait of a Man (No. 22) to 
which no name is assigned. This last is an expressive head 
powerfully modelled. The portrait of Alda Gambara (No. 35) 
by Beltraffio is not only a very fine work, but has special 
interest, as in it the painter has rendered a head in direct 
sunlight with cast shadows, a very unusual proceeding in 
Renaissance art. The effect is very fine, and carried out in a 
large and solid manner, 


Among the Dutch pictures hung in the Water-Colour 
Room, the Lady Playing on a Harpsichord, by Jacob 
Ochterveldt (No. 217), should be looked at, for it is so 
curiously modern. If it were hung at the New English 
Art Club it would only astonish by its excellence. VWandyck 
achieves a notable success in the large portrait of a lady in 
red (No. 102) with a little child in blue standing by her. It 
is the way in which these two colours are harmonised and op- 
posed that makes the picture so striking. The picture belongs 
to what is generally called the painter’s Genoese manner, 
which was larger and grander and more beautiful than his 
later style. Velasquez is not represented largely in this 
collection, but the sketch for Las Meniiias (No. 105), whatever 
the experts may decide as to its authenticity, is an interesting 
and beautiful work; the painting is so free and yet so 
restrained, and the airy spaciousness of the room so con- 
vincingly rendered. 


In the large room there is a beautiful head and shoulders 
of a Venetian woman (No. 95) which is interesting, not only 
as showing us another fine work by those endless lesser 
masters of Venice, but by the influence the picture has had 
upon its owner, Mr. Watts. Not that the modern has copied, 
for what could be more different than the execution of the 
two painters? Inthe present article it has only been possible to 
point to a few of the most notable works, but it must be said 
that the exhibition is a remarkable one, there are in it so many 
fine things. In reverting to the “Old Masters” the Academy 
has shown that the wealth of the mine has by no means been 
worked out, and we can only hope that next year’s collection 
will be a continuation of the present. H. §. 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE LETTERS OF JOHN RICHARD GREEN.* 


It was high time that the Life of so notable a man as John 
Richard Green should be given to the world, although we 
doubt not that there were very good reasons for delaying it to 
a much later period than many of his friends could have 
wished. Now that the time which seemed opportune to those 
who had a right to decide has at length arrived, it is most 
satisfactory that the duty of preparing it should have fallen 
into the hands of so consummate a biographer as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. In spite of the opinion of Cardinal Newman and 
other high authorities, we have never been able to persuade 
ourselves that a man’s life is best told in his letters; but there 
are cases, such as the present, in which the alternative is either 
to write something like a long review article, or else to write 
after the fashion which Mr. Stephen has adopted. Where 
there are practically no events to record, where a man’s energy 
in his serious hours has been thrown entirely into writing, the 
ablest biographer can only publish his letters and comment 
on his works. If, however, as in this case, his works are in 
the hands of all who are interested in his subjects, it is un- 
necessary to do the latter, and the publication of the letters 
strung on a slight biographical thread is all that is possible. 
Jobn Richard Green, born at Oxford in 1837, started in 
life with few external advantages. His father was amiable, 
but not strong, and died early. Of his mother we hear 
little, and may infer that she had no great share in’ the 
education of her distinguished son. The child’s health was 
very delicate; the family means were scanty, and he was 
sent to a school which, though perhaps not worse managed 
than many others before the crammers began to teach the 
authorised educators w hat honest and intelligent teaching 
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meant, did very little indeed for the pupil entrusted to its 
care. The intelligence of its conductors may be judged from 
the fact that they taught the Latin grammar in Latin! 
Bad luck followed Green even to the University, where he 
became a member of Jesus College, at which he wag 
thoroughly unhappy, learned to detest all that Oxford holds 
most dear, and ended in merely attaining a pass degree. 
The only good he seems to have got at Oxford came from 
Stanley’s lectures on ecclesiastical history. Even at this 
early period he had shown marked ability in treating his- 
torical questions in an Oxford newspaper, but he had to 
think of a profession, and determined to take Orders. This 
he did in 1860, and became curate to the Rev. Henry 
Ward, Vicar of St. Barnabas, King’s Square, Goswell Road. 
In the wife of this gentleman he found one of those rare 
and admirable natures which are born to develop whatever 
is best in those who have the good fortune to fall under 
their influence. No long time passed before she was taken 
from her friends by an early death, but Green preserved to 
the last the impress she had made upon his life. See his 
exquisite letter from San Remo at p. 284. What an epitaph 
from the hand of one of the greatest of English historians! 
Hoc potius mille signis! He discharged a variety of clerical 
duties for eight years in various out-of-the-way parts of 
London, but his views gradually changed, and he formally 
resigned his official connection with the work of the Church 
by a letter to his friend Archbishop Tait, whose librarian he 
had been at Lambeth. The text of the Primate’s reply 
is given in this book, and does much credit alike to the 
head and to the heart of that shrewd and kindly Scot. 

During much of his clerical life Green had employed a good 
deal of his scanty leisure in corresponding with friends and 
writing articles. Amongst his principal correspondents were 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins, the geologist, and Mr. Freeman, the 
historian. The letters are bright and lively, but not equal by 
any means to their author’s conversation, which it would have 
been hard to beat. He early became connected, as did most 
of the best young men of those days, with the Saturday 
Review, its indefatigable editor always sweeping into his net 
a new shoal when a former one left him. Probably few were 
aware at first that Green had beeome connected with the 
Saturday, for the great Cook, as Sir Alexander Grant truly 
observed, was careful “to keep his beasts in separate cages.» 
His writing for the Saturday did much to form his style, 
and after finally giving up all clerical duty he became a man 
of letters pure and simple. The years from 1869 to 1874 were 
the period during which he worked at the Short History 
which made him so suddenly, so widely, and so deservedly 
famous. He would probably never have begun it if a visit to 
Sir Andrew Clark in 1869 had not made it only too clear to 
him that his time in this world might be short. “He 
resolved,” says Mr. Leslie Stephen, “to write a book, which 
if he lived would serve as an introduction to future work, and 
insure that if he should die his labour should not have been 
entirely wasted.” He gave up the Saturday Review to devote 
himself to his task, though he could ill afford to do so. Up 
to 1869 he had only made two very short visits to the 
Continent—one to Normandy, one to Anjou—but from that 
time forward he lived a great deal abroad, chiefly in a vain 
search for health. 

The second period of Green’s life, the period of the Short 
History, is amply illustrated by a long series of letters to 
some of his old and to some new correspondents. Among 
the latter those to Miss L. von Glehn, later Mrs. Creighton, 
to her sister Miss von Glehn, as well as to Mr. and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, may be specially noticed. These letters are 
more agreeable than their predecessors from the accident 
that they are frequently written from interesting places and 
that their author’s outlook on the world had become wider. 
But although they must have been delightful to receive, they 
do not strike, us as quite as good as we should have 
expected the letters of the writer of the Short History to be. 
The contrast in them of the intense vitality which they show 
with the suggestion of the sword of Damocles which hung 
over the writer is very tragic. Tennyson used the right word 
when he described Green as “vivid.” He was as vivid as 
lightning, while the precariousness of his life and the frequent 


dreariness of his circumstances represented eal black cloud — 


from*which the lightning flashed. 
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It was indeed a scurvy trick which destiny played Green 
when it killed his friend Lord Strangford, and left him to be 
guided by his other friend Mr. Freeman through the mazes 
of the so-called “ Eastern question,” about which the former 
knew far more than all the other Members alike of the Lords 
and Commons rolled into one, while the latter was apt to 
be led away by half-knowledge and whole prejudices. We 
must not, accordingly, expect to find much that is of value in 
the hints of their author's political opinions to be found in 
the third and concluding batch of his letters. Non omnia 
possumus omnes. Green was astonishing enough as he was, 
but if, in addition to all else, he hed been an infallible 
politician after having led the life which he had led, he would 
have been a lusus naturae. Still, if Lord Strangford had 
lived, we believe that in one branch of politics, very important 
from 1875 to the end of 1878, he would have been kept in the 
fold of the men who were neither Philo-Turks nor Anti- 
Turks, but Anti-Anti-Turks. 

There are some curious glimpses of Green’s political ideas 
as to home affairs to be found here and there in his letters 
written during the “ seventies.” He met Lord Aberdare at a 
country house during the Bulgarian troubles, and observed to 
a correspondent, with reference to a remark of that statesman 
about the ruin which Gladstone was bringing on the Liberal 
party, that he wished to see it ruined, and a new party of, say, 
eighty members reconstituted, with Gladstone at its head! 
Wild talk of that kind was pardonable enough in a man who 
knew nothing of the difficulties of practical statesmanship, 
and to whom politics were an agreeable excitement, not the 
business of his life. Lord Aberdare’s views on the Angevin 
Kings would, we dare say, if he had been unwise enough to 
formulate them, have been just as crude. So good and clever 
a man as Green would, if it had ever been his duty to trans- 
late political dreams into political action, have infallibly 
become what they cali on the other side of the Bay of Biscay 
a Posibilista. Happily for him, he was taken away from 
the evil to come, and never had an opportunity of realising 
his dreams. We who have survived him now see what the 
ruin of the Liberal party meant for England. 

There are fewer anecdotes in the Life than we should have 
expected, but Green, like Dean Stanley, seems to have taken 
in-much more by the eye than by the ear. His power of 
taking in by the former, in looking over a country which he 
had never seen before, must always have astonished his com- 
panions. The way in which a complicated bit of history 
which he only knew from books arranged itself in his mind 
when he looked upon the scene of it was really like divination. 
You felt that he had a sixth sense not granted to the rest of 
his fellow-creatures. Among the rare anecdotes in these 
pages is one which Green tells on the authority of Lord 
Houghton, but which has, we think, lost something in the 
setting down (see p. 450). What really happened was this. 
Tronchin, the physician, was going in the ordinary course 
of his duties to see the Orleans children at the Palais Royal, 
when he met Voltaire, then taking his last farewell of Paris. 
He asked to be allowed to accompany Tronchin, and in the 
course of the visit remarked, “ Quelle belle Bourbonaille !”’ 
The Duc d’Aumale used to tell the story with other particu- 
lars, and the present writer remembers hearing him on one 
occasion call the attention of those whom he addressed to the 
old-world tournure de phrase which his father used when speak- 
ing of this incident and of another alluded to by Green in the 
same letter. ‘“J’ai vu Monsieur de Voltaire et j’ai rencontré 
Jean Jacques dans la rue.” We may add that, speaking of 
the latter, the King made a highly characteristic remark : 
“ Et cependant j'ai été grand admirateur de cet animal-la!” 

In 1877 Green married, and was fortunate in finding in the 
partner of his life a lady who was not less interested in, and 
hardly less gifted for, historical studies than himself. About 


the same time his enlarged edition of the History of the English | 


People began to appear; but the fourth volume of it was not 
published till1880. In that year hesettledin Kensington Square, 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen gives a pleasant account of the society 
he saw there. In the course of this description Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, whom Mr. Stephen quotes, speaking of London, says, 
“ Where conversation flourishes so little and so hardly.” Is 
that true?’ We very much doubt it. Conversation flourishes, 
we think, extremely well in London; but, of course, if by 
sonversation is meant discussion; it-does- not flourish—be 


the heavens ever blest! Green, however, was at his best when 
he was communicating knowledge to his friends through talk, 
not in discussion. When so employed he was as good as the 
ante-Indian Maine—Maine before 1862—and that is saying a 
great deal. Sir Henry Maine, the Maine of later life, though 
always admirable, was quite different. In an evil hour it was 
suggested in the end of 1880 that Green should try a winter 
in Egypt, but, alas! everything went wrong. He came in for 
a bad gale in the Bay of Biscay. When Egypt was reached 
Cairo was found to be unhealthy, and he proceeded to Luxor, 
where he had a serious accident, and went through much dis- 
comfort till some friends took him down the river, a slow 
voyage of five weeks. On his way home from the Medi- 
terranean he was very ill at Avignon; but although he 
reached this country in a sad state, his Making of England 
actually appeared, thanks to his indomitable perseverance, in 
the beginning of 1882. In the autumn of that year he started 
for Mentone, already at work upon the Conquest of England. 
He worked unceasingly at that book, which he was destined 
never to finish. On March 3rd he took leave of his friends: 
and died on March 7th, 1883, having by sheer force of will 
much overpassed the time which the most sanguine physi- 
cians assigned to him. No one ever better obeyed the in- 
junction,— 
“ Disce ut semper victurus 
Vive ut cras moriturus,—” 

and the tomb which commemorates his too-early death beara 


the apt inscription :— 
“He died learning.” 





DIARIES OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK.* 


THE parade grounds and palaces of the last century had no 
finer type of Royal grandeur and grace to show than the 
author of these journals. At the head of one of those im- 
posing cavalcades of “the Myrmidons of Mars” of which 
Germany is so proud, the frame and bearing of the Crown 
Prince Frederick recalled Shakespeare’s description of our 
“ great Bolingbroke ” when mounted on the “ hot and fierysteed 
which his aspiring rider seemed to know.” In the hall of 
audience he charmed by the dignified and courteous attitude 
which is a special inheritance of the heuse of Brandenburg. 
In the intimate milieu of the great house, Unter den Linden, the 
visitor was captivated by his mellifluous voice, and by a 
manner which was a fascinating mixture of cordiality, 
elegance, and fun, not always at the disposal of Princes of 
the Blood. 

The average representative of Teutonic culture is seldom 
an all-round man. He usually sticks toa single furrow, which 
he ploughs to depths of completeness hardly reached by workers 
elsewhere. In this respect the late Kaiser was no typical 
German. Thanks to the natural bent of his mind, and to the 
example of his admirable wife, he could discuss with equal 
facility the latest volume of Mommsen or Helmholtz, the 
Jast symphony of Brahms, and the newest pictures of Lieber- 
mann and Klinger. The Diaries testify to his literary and 
artistic tastes, and they show how, like his renowned 
ancestor, ‘ Alter Fritz,’ he was “ toujours en vedette.” For his 
style, the topic may be a Royal pageant, or a charge of 
cavalry, or the Holy Sepulchre, or Jules Favre’s “wolf's 
hunger” when he dined with Bismarck during the siege of 
Paris,—he has always the right words in the right place. The 
Diary of the Bohemian Campaign of 1866 as now given was 
compiled at a subsequent date from notices and letters 
written during the war. When hostilities broke out the Crown 
Prince was in command of the Second Prussian Army, which 
was concentrated in Silesia for the protection of that province, 
and for eventual advance across the chain of the Riesenge- 
birge into Bohemia. Marching with his four corps, he threaded 
| the defiles in his front, crushed the Austrian resistance 
| at Nachod and Skalitz, where the mountains melt into the 
| Bohemian plains, and then, advancing to the south, 
| effected his junction with the First Army on the battle- 
| field of Koniggratz. To the reader who does not 
condescend to consult a map, such details are, of course, non- 
sense. He may take for granted Sybel’s conclusion that the 
movements of the Second Army showed its leader to be the 








* Diaries of the Emperor Frederick during the Campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, 
as well as his Journeys to the East and to Spain. Edited by Margarethe von 
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possessor in a high degree of the quality of strategical dash. 
To the Crown Prince Frederick the gaudiwm certaminis was 
an unknown feeling: in after years he would dilate on his 
abhorrence of “grim visaged war.” The Bohemian Diary 
has many allusions to the ghastly episodes of the campaign. 
We read of the files of mutilated soldiers, the wails and 
groans of the wounded, the heaps of uniforms, the hideous 
odour of the mangled remains of men and beasts, the flaming 
homesteads, the towns that stank of blood. “ Horrible sights 
at the burial of half-dressed corpses, or rotten and mortified 
bodies, were to be seen in appalling variety; never shall I 
forget the corpses from which the head had been torn off or 
mangled. The very horses shrank from the cadavers.” 

Invited by the Khedive in 1869 to the inauguration of 
the Suez Canal, the Prince took an Eastern journey which 
brought him to Port Said in time for the fétes in question. 
When steaming past Ithaca thoughts of the Odyssey rise 
before his mind; as he lands on the Isthmus of Corinth he falls 
into a melancholy vein at the sight of the desolated country, 
which is “Greece, but living Greece no more.” As became 
the pupil of his “dear tutor Curtius,”’ he recalled the 
figure of Demosthenes denouncing Philip from the rostrum 
of the Pnyx, and Paul preaching to the men of Athens on 
the Mars Hill. The Turkish pages of the Diary exhibit 
his mind in another temper. They are full of graphic 
sketches of landscapes, mosques, costumes, and Effendis, 
and of incidents like a visit to the friendly Sultan in 
a kiosk near “the Sweet Waters” of Europe, a row in a 
caique across the Golden Horn,anda meal of p 1. and cabobs. 
How far his outbreaks of “high seriousness” touching 
Damascus and the Holy Places may be compared with the 
nebular gushings of Lamartine and the fine workmanship of 
Dean Stanley we will not inquire. As to the Nile, we can only 
remark that during the voyage to the tomb of “him who sleeps 
in Philae” the Royal party was “personally conducted ” by the 
famous German discoverer Lepsius, and the well-known 
historian Diimichen, who edified the Prince with daily dis- 
sertations on mummies, hieroglyphs, dynasties, scarabs, and 
other niceties of the new Egyptological science. 

The Diary of 1870-71 is chiefly interesting from its revela- 
tions of the discussions which preceded the establishment of 
the new German Empire. The day after his victory of Worth 
the Crown Prince told a friend that the existing Con- 
federation must go. And no sooner were the headquarters 
established in front of Paris than he spoke to his 
father on the Imperial question which, he writes on 
September 30th, “is drawing near.” King William declined 
to admit that it was on the horizon, alleging that Imperialism 
had “gone to the. ground’: he was loth to exchange the 
robes of his ancestors for an investment of modern Imperialist 
shoddy. Even on the day before his proclamation as Deutscher 
Kaiser in the Palace of Versailles he remarked in Council, 
“My son is with the new order of things, while I care not a 
straw for them, and hold only for Prussia.” While the Prince 
was for rushing the solution, Bismarck wanted to untie the 
Gordian knot by safe and leisurely methods. Impressed by the 
coldness with which the South German Princes and the King 
of Saxony at first entertained the idea of a positive unified 
Reich, and the bestowal of the Kaiserwiirde on the King of 
Prussia, he said, even at amuch later date, “ We must wait for the 
fitting time to let the German question develop itself,” adding 
that an agitation in favour of unity ought to centre, not in 
Versailles, but in Berlin: “It would be more correct to reach 
the desired end by letting the movement come from the 
Reichstag.” The result satisfied both the great men. The day 
after the Grand Duke of Baden’s call in the Salle des Glaces, 
“Long live his Imperial Majesty Kaiser Wilhelm,” the new 
Kaiserliche Hohegit made this entry in his Diery: “ The hopes 
during long years of our forefathers are now fulfilled, and— 
purified from the, dross of the Holy Roman Incubus—an 
Empire, reformed in head and limbs, stands forth under the 
old name, and the cognizances of a thousand years, from its 
sixty years’ eclipse.” Regarding the King’s new style and 
title, Bismarck carried a point. He laid down “that 
‘Emperor of Germany’ implied territorial rights which we do 
not possess ever the Empire, while ‘German Emperor’ is the 
natural consequence of the Imperator Romanus.” The Crown 
Prince's remark, “ We had to submit, but the ‘of Germany’ 
‘will come into use in common parlance,” has not been justified 








yet. Bismarck’s anger at the account of: his activities in thig 
matter, as revealed on the publication of the Diary after 
Kaiser Frederick’s death, prompted his abortive State prosecu- 
tion of its original editor, Dr. Geffcken, an arraignment which 
the Imperial Court of Leipsic refused to entertain. 


The narrative of a journey to Spain, taken in 1883 on 
political grounds, is less fragmentary than some of the 
preceding records. It contains well-coloured pictures of re- 
ceptions, banquets, costumed processions through corridors 
hung with Gobelins embroidered in gold, of the operas, and 
other ceremonial incidents of the palatial life of Aranjuez and 
Madrid arranged for the visitors, besides a bull-fight in 
which seven animals were slain, and a shoot in which 
an army of rabbits and red-beaked partridges fell to 
the Prince’s gun. These functions of the Court of King 
Alfonso were conducted with such a pomp and splendour, 
and amidst such an array of beautiful Duchesas, Marquesas, 
and Condesas, beaming with historic jewels, that they 
eclipsed all similar sights which the Prince had ever witnessed, 
his own wedding excepted. Very different from the new 
“arts and crafts” style of decoration is the equipment of 
the Palace of Madrid :— 

“The Throne-room, though beset with blunders from the 

‘Empire period,’ for the most part bears the stamp of its 
original combination. The ancient velvet carpets, edged with 
silver embroidery, are set off by fourteen life-size Florentine 
figures of the finest green patina, some of which are imitations 
from the antique, others again are products of the baroque period. 
At either side of the Throne are two more than life-sized statues 
in bronze, which represent Justice and Wisdom; while on 
each of the six steps reaching up to it is a pair of lions 
holding marble globes. Besides these space is further filled 
with bronze candelabras, many of which are originals from 
Gutiérre, busts of marble and porphyry, costly consoles with 
marble slabs, crystal crowns, and enormous clocks, while 4 
painting by Tiepolo covers the ceiling ; so that the Throne-room 
is unique in its way, and gives a splendid impression, whether 
by day or by artificial light.” 
The sombre greatness of the Escorial, and the glittering 
beauties of the Alhambra, which gave him “a shiver of joy,” 
are fully noticed. What chiefly magnetised the diarist in 
his Spanish visit was, perhaps, the Museo of Madrid, 
where he usually spent his mornings before the master- 
pieces of Titian, Murillo, and Velazquez. He remarks 
that only in Spain can we appreciate the humbler side of the 
art of Velazquez. Study his sixty-two canvases in the 
Prado, and you will see that naturalistic subjects gave 
him more satisfaction than the execution of the pictures of 
Princes and State events by which he is chiefly known out 
of Spain. As to this, we doubt if the great “impressionist,” 
as the last discoverer so funnily calls Velazquez, enjoyed 
painting a boar or a dwarf more than the portrayal of the 
grand Admiral lately, alas! dislodged from his former coign 
of vantage in the National Gallery. 


This version of the Diaries is preferable to the Lucy 
editions of 1888; but its syntax is not always that of our 
vernacular. As the translator has been assisted by a 
German hand, we note with surprise a “nice derangement” 
of various proper names, and mistakes in spelling which 
upset certain elementary rules of German declension. How 
far the holographs of the original texts may have been 
doctored “par ordre du mufti” the Berlin publisher does 
not say. He talks as if his “ Kaiser Friedrich, a new and 
authorised presentment,” was written behind the scenes. In 
reality, Frau von Poschinger has only enlarged the materials 
accessible to all by a few second-hand back-door crumbs. 





CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS.* 


Mr. W. H. Wiukrns's study of Queen Caroline has not the 
same interest as his sketch of the hapless Sophie Dorothea. 
Caroline plays her part on the larger stage of history, and 
her qualities are well known to us. She was not merely 
a Queen, but a politician who for many years assisted 
Walpole in the government of a divided country. But it is 
not her policy which Mr. Wilkins attempts to describe. He 
is chiefly interested in what may be called the coulisses of 
history, in the escapades of maids of honour, and in the 
intrigues of a jealous, Court. His preference is fortunate, 





* Caroline the Illustrious : a Study of her Life and Tima, By W. H. Wilkins, 
M.A., FSA, London: Longpepeaag Co. [56s.] 
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for he has no firm grasp of historical principles, and his book 
is more fit for the tea-table than for the study. 


Wilhelmina Caroline, afterwards Queen Consort of 
George II., was born at the Palace of Anspach in 1683. Her 
family was neither important nor distinguished, and had not her 
mother in her second marriage espoused the Elector of Saxony, 
Caroline in all probability would never have ascended a 
throne. But being the step-daughter of the Elector and 
ward of the King of Prussia, she spent the early years of her 
life at the Court of Berlin; under the auspices of Queen 
Sophie Charlotte, she became familiar with the philosophy 
and culture of the day; she knew the many learned men 
patronised by the Queen; and she owed the best of her 
education to the illustrious Leibnitz himself. Her lively 
intelligence and strong character had thus a chance of 
development which would never have been theirs in the pro- 
vincial Court of Anspach, while her relation to the Court of 
Berlin made a distinguished marriage easy. The first 
husband suggested for her was the King of Spain; but 
Caroline, with an independence which did her credit, definitely 
declined the proposal, and despite the commands and threats 
of the King of Prussia, she followed her inclination and 
married the Electoral Prince George Augustus of Hanover. 
When she lay dying she owned that she “had never lived a 
day without suffering,” and she can hardly have expected 
to win happiness by such a union. The Princes of 
Hanover were eminent neither for amiability nor refine- 
ment. Their vices, if not extravagant, were clumsy, and 
there were few of them who did not add to a love of 
rather coarse pleasures an obstinacy of temper intolerant 
of opposition. Brought up in a hard school, Caroline soon 
acquired an extraordinary skill in political intrigue. Whether 
she loved her husband or not, she was devoted to his interests 
until her death; and she fought his battles, which were many, 
with a courage and ad.oitness which well earned for her the title 
of “Illustrious.” The years which elapsed between 1705, the 
date of her marriage, and 1714, when George I. ascended the 
throne of England, were spent in a vain attempt to win the 
favour of Queen Anne; andno sooner did the Hanoverian family 
arrive in England than jealousy and rebellion made tran- 
quillity impossible. The new dynasty was ill-established, and 
since George I. took little trouble in conciliating his English 
subjects, the glory of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
eclipsed the splendour of the throne. In fact, the reign of 
George I. was in one respect a series of unseemly quarrels 
between father and son. Two fresh parties grew up in addi- 
tion to those which already divided the people,—the King’s 
and the Prince’s. Nor was the Court held at Leicester 
House in any way less illustrious than the Court of George I. 
Wit and fashion soon deserted the King for the livelier 
society of the Princess, who patronised poets, theologians, and 
liberal statesmen. Pope and Gay, Arbuthnot and Addison, 
and many other wits came to Leicester House; but Caroline 
reserved her most pious reverence for Isaac Newton, and 
rightly declared that it was “ the greatest glory of the House 
of Hanover to have such subjects as Newton in one country 
and Leibnitz in another.” It is small wonder, then, that 
George I. should have looked with angry jealousy upon the 
other Court. But nothing could justify the ferocity with 
which he pursued the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
He robbed Caroline of her children, and by his cruelty 
caused or hastened the death of one of them; he per- 
suaded the Lord Chief Justice and nine other Judges to 
pronounce an opinion that the King had sole right to educate | 
his grandchildren; he drafted an Act of Parliament which 
should compel the Prince on ascending the English throne 
to give up Hanover; and worse than all, he allowed to be put 
on paper a proposal for kidnapping the Prince of Wales and 
sending him off to America. 

By akind of irony, the roles were reversed in the next 
reign ; and Caroline, who with infinite tact had reconciled her 
husband with George I., found herself yet more violently 
opposed by her son. Thus history repeated itself with precise 
exactitude. Lord Hervey describes the Queen as saying a 
hundred times a day that she wished her son would fall dead 





of apoplexy, cursing the hour of his birth, and calling him 
a “nauseous beast” or the “greatest liar’ that ever 
spoke; nor did the King fall behind the Queen in hatred | 
of the Prince, who himself was so fine an adept in 
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the art of irritation that reconcilement was hopeless. He 
lost no opportunity of insulting the King, his Court 
was openly devoted to opposition, and he hated no man in 
the kingdom so bitterly as Walpole, the King’s Prime 
Minister. But Caroline played the part of assailant or 
assailed with equal skill; and it was no doubt due to her 
courage and strength of character that the government 
of the country was wisely carried on. Without her sup- 
port Walpole must have fallen before the combination of 
enemies. But Caroline, while she seemed to obey George II, 
in all things, bent even his obstinacy to her purpose, 
and by leaving the power in Walpole’s hands saved the 
country from disuster. Whatever the merits or demerits 
of Walpole’s rule, she shares the responsibility; and though 
it is not pleasant to reflect that for some years England was 
governed by systematised corruption, it is none the less trus 
that Walpole by practical good sense established an unpopular 
dynasty and gave the country many years of peace and pros. 
perity. As Mr. Lecky says, statesmen should be judged, not 
only by the measures which they pass, but by the evils which 
they avert; and if we judge Walpole by this sound standard 
we cannot but be grateful to the simple country squire who, 
without eloquence and without fortune, mitigated the fierce- 
ness of faction and the intolerance of opinion which distracted 
England. He reduced taxation, he diminished the National 
Debt, and was as wise a financier as ever directed the fcrtunes 
of our country. The worst blot upon his government was his 
organised corruption, which was to him a theory as well as a 
practice. In his good deeds as well as in his evil the Queen 
claims her share, and she owes the position she takes in 
history to her gallant support of Sir Robert Walpole. When 
she died she left the King helpless and his Minister friendless ; 
and though with almost her last breath she commended the 
King to Walpole’s care, the Minister's career was almost 
finished. 

She died as she lived, a strange mixture of cynicism 
and clairvoyance. She was more skilled in the command of 
men than any of her contemporaries, save only her favourite 
Minister. The insults which she endured are’ countless, 
but there was not one which she did not turn to good effect. 
Herself the model of virtue, she spent her life in an atmo- 
sphere of vulgar vice. Endowed with a rare intelligence, she 
lived for the most part among men and women for whom 
literature was one of the baser trades. Her patronage of such 
distinguished men as Leibnitz and Newton, Voltaire and 
Swift, was deemed an affectation, and George I. sternly for- 
bade the German philosopher to follow the Court ef Hanover 
to England. But she overlooked the slights and insults to 
which she was exposed to the greater end which she kept 
always in view. If she could not rule her husband through 
the affections, she would rule him by the ascendency of her 
intellect, and through him she would help to rule the country 


of which Elizabeth, her favourite heroine, was Queen. 
Her worst regret in dying was that she would leave 
her husband to the baser influenc2s which she alone 


could counteract, and her last injunction to the King was 
that he should marry again. The story as told by Lord 
Hervey is, as he said, hardly credible, but it is none the less 
true. “She had often said that he should marry again,” 
says Lord Hervey, ‘“‘when he was present and when he 
was not present, and when she was in health, and gave it 
now as her advice to him when she was dying; upon 
which his sobs began to rise and his tears to fall with 
double vehemence, whilst in the midst of this passion, 
wiping his eyes and sobbing between every word, with 
he got out this answer: ‘Non, jaurai des 
muitresses. To which the Queen ire no other reply than: 
‘Ah, mon Dieu, cela n’empéche pas.’” The frank cynicism 
of this retort is completely characteristic of Caroline, the 
tragedy of whose life was to subordinate her affections and 
even her sufferings to what she believed her duty, and to 
tolerate the worst excesses of the King if by so doing she 
kept her influence secure. 


HINTS FROM LINCOLN.* 


Now that the war is burning low in South Africa, the prob- 
lems w hich it will leave behind it loom large on the horizon. 


much ado 





° Line ln’s Plan of Siernsty wine. 
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It behoves us to lose no light that past history can throw upon 
the task of settlement, and Dr. Charles McCarthy's learned 
book on Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction is therefore welcome. 
It is true that the history of the world offers no complete 
precedent for the war which we are still waging against the 
relies of Ma. Kriiger’s oligarchy. Butin many respects the war of 
1861-65 affords the nearest of parallels. The American Civil War 
had two great objects: first, the maintenance of the Union, and 
the continuance of the United States among great nations ; 
secondly, the abolition of slavery. It isnotable, further, that 
while the Civil War was really precipitated by the slavery 
question, it was not undertaken as a crusade against slavery. 
So it is now generally recognised that the South African War 
involved much greater issues than the struggle for the rights 
of the Outlanders which led up to its commencement. It has 
really been an inevitable episode in the strengthening and 
defence of the great world-Empire which Britons have been 
building up with toil and self-devotion for three hundred 
years. Ina sense, too, it has been a civil war. Whatever be 
the legal position of the Transvaal and the Free State—we 
should much regret any attempt to wrest it to their dis- 
advantage—every one knows that they were in fact, if not in 
law, within our dominions. It has been a civil war in South 
Africa, at any rate, and the Home Country and our other 
Colonies have but stood by the loyal Colonists of the Cape 
and Natal. Some words from the last public speech of 
Abraham Lincoln show a further likeness between the 
problem which is now confronting Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Milner and that which confronted Lincoln in 1865. Re- 
construction, he said, was fraught with far greater difficulties 
than could attend the conelusion of any ordinary war. 
“Unlike a case of war between independent nations, there is 
no authorised organ for us to treat with—no one man 
has authority to give up the rebellion for any other man. We 
simply must begin and mould from disorganised and 
discordant elements. Nor is it a small additional embarrass, 
ment that we, the leyal people, differ among ourselves as 
to the mode, manner, and measure of reconstruction.” Every 
word of that is so true to-day that a book like Mr. McCarthy's 
learned work is bound to throw some light on our South 
African problem. 

Two rival schemes of reconstruction were propounded az 
the close of the American Civil War. One was that of 
Lincoln, which was never put in action, and can only be 
understood by such a careful study of his utterances and of 
events as Dr. McCarthy Jas made. The other was that 
formed by the Congress, and put into effect—more or less 
altered—by President Johnson and his successors on such 
lines that it was not for twelve years after the surrender of 
the Confederate forces thut the North was able to withdraw 
the last Federal troops from the conquered region. As things 
have gone even the Congressional plan has proved effective ; 
the force of events has made for peace, and now, forty years 
after the Civil War broke out, its wounds are all healed and 
the nation which it all but rent in two is far stronger and 
more truly united than if it had never been. But for some 
years after the close of the war the plan of reconstruction 
threatened to break down and leave irreconcilable feuds under 
a thin show of peace. It is permissible to suppose that 
Lincoln—whose death was recognised by the chief Con- 
federate leaders as the worst blow that could have befallen 
their country—would have been more rapidly successful. A 
great deal of Dr. McCarthy's book is concerned with con- 
stitutional questions that have no bearing on our own problem, 
but there is much which we can read with profit. In the 
first place, we may note Lincoln’s wise and politic combina- 
tion of severity to the combatant foe with the fullest concilia- 
tion to those who submitted of free will. But it is significant 
that he always insisted that his endeavour at conciliation was 
to be taken as no proof of weakness. One of the incom- 
petent Northern generals, while surrounded by a victorious 
enemy, had the simplicity to write to the President that it 
would be a good plan “to offer a general amnesty to all 
officers and soldiers in the Rebellion.” Lincoln at once 
replied: “I intend doing something like what you suggest 
whenever the case shall appear ripe enough to have it accepted 
in the true understanding rather than as a confession of 
weakness and fear.” We need not underline the parallel. In 


the same spirit he refrained from publishing his proclamation | party was wrong. 





abolishing slavery until the Union forces were in a favourable 
position, lest it might seem that he was snatching at the help 
of the free slaves instead of doing an act of justice to them 
and of punishment to the rebellious South. Here, also, we 
van take a hint. When Lincoln did issue his amnesty pro. 
clamation, he took care to explain that it must be accepted 
within a reasonable time,—otherwise public duty would 
demand that the door should be shut to repentant rebels; 
but he was too wise to specify any time-limit. Whole classes 
were excepted from this amnesty, among them all Confederate 
officers above the rank of Colonel, all whose property exceeded 
twenty thousand dollars, and “all persons who left their 
homes within the jurisdiction and protection of the United 
States, and passed beyond the Federal military lines into the 
pretended Confederate States for the purpose of aiding the 
rebellion.” We may note, too, that Lincoln repudiated all 
the Confederate Debt without the smallest hesitation; but he 
was willing to burden the United States with a sum amount- 
ing to eighty millions sterling for the sake of starting the 
ruined planters on a new basis of independent existence. As 
he pointed out, this huge sum was but the cost of eighty-seven 
days’ war, and if his offer had been accepted it might have 
shortened the war by a year or more. In place of this expen- 
diture, Lincoln had much at heart a scheme for the settle- 
ment of loyalists throughout the rebellious territory. He 
appointed a Commissioner with “authority to set apart, for 
the use of loyal refugees and freedmen, such tracts of land 
within the insurrectionary States as shall have been abandoned, 
or to which the United States shall have acquired title by 
confiscation or sale, or otherwise.” Not more than forty 
acres were to be assigned to each settler, at a rent not 
exceeding 6 per cent. on the value of the land as appraised in 
1860. A three years’ tenure was to he guaranteed, with the 
option of purchase at any time. 

There is a very interesting account of the desolation of the 
chief theatre of the war, which throws a lurid light on 
the famous accusation of “methods of barbarism.’ The 
Shenandoah Valley was ravaged by fire and sword, and 
finally all but depopulated. Sherman, Johnston, and Hood 
turned great part of Georgia into a desert. ‘‘ When the con- 
flict had ended, however, Federal officers did what they could 
to alleviate the almost universal distress, and their mag- 
nanimity was not without influence on the future conduct of 
many an ex-Confederate veteran.” Again, we note that 
Lincoln did not hesitate to dismember a State when political 
reason seemed to demand it. In the separation of West 
Virginia from the Old Dominion we have a perfect precedent 
for the separation of the Rand from the rest of the Transvaal 
(though it is not one the application of which 
present advised we desire to advocate). For a generation 
there had been constant complaints by the industrious 
community west of the Alleghanies that they 
taxed without due representation by the  slave-holding 
oligarchy, which * possessed and wielded for its own advan- 
tage the political power of the State.” When the war broke 
out Western Virginia remained true to the Union, and was 
rewarded by independence. The general government of the 
revolting States after the war was ended presented problems 
closely akin to those of the Boer Republics, though of 
course the fact that they had heen, de jure as well as 
de facto, an integral part of the Union complicated 
matters. It is worth while to study the wuncom- 
promising words in which Lincoln declared, again and 
again, that it was ludicrous and wicked to suppose that 
representative government was to be restored as soon 
as the war ended, even on the only condition to which 
he would listen, “the disbanding of all forces hostile to the 
Government.” He declared that “an attempt to guarantee 
and protect a revived State Government, constructed in whole, 
or in preponderating part, from the very element against whose 
hostility and violence it is to be protected, is simply absurd.” 
Now, as then, it is true that “there was a large class who 
believed that if only they had heen directing the policy of 
the Government the outbreak could have been averted. Even 
when war was flagrant and passions were highest this class, 
though diminished greatly in numbers, did not altogether 
despair of effecting a settlement between the sections.” Now 
we all recognise that Lincoln was in the right, and the Peace 
May we not ask our own Peace party te 
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conceive it possible that they too may be mistaken ? The real 
les:on of this book, it seems to us, is that a truly great states- 
man like Lincoln, when his country is engaged in such a con- | 
test as we have on our hands at present, will strive to combine 
conciliation and severity,—severity to those who are fighting, 
whether by force or guile, against his country, with clemency 
to those who have not merely said that they surrendered, but 
have “ brought forth fruits meet for repentance,” and given | 
some tangible proof of their desire to become good citizens. | 

| 





There was but one way of ending the war, he insisted, “and | 
that was for those who were resisting the laws of the Union 
to cease that resistance.’ No compromise could be made 
with armed enemies, but when the war was ended then the | 
keynote of Lincoln's plan of settlement was to be found in the | 
famous words of his Message to Congress:—** With malice 
towards none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in; to hind up the nation’s wounds; to eare for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and 
his orphan.—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 








NOVELS. 
SWEETHEART MANETTE.* 

ENGLISH readers are excusably inclined to regard modern 
American fiction as falling under three heads.—historical 
romance, studies of city life, and New England idylls. This 
rough-and-ready classification, however, takes no account of a 
variety of interesting forms of American fiction, notably those 
novels which deal with Southern and Western life, to which 
category Mr. Thompson's sentimentally named Sweetheart 
Manette largely belongs. We qualify the ascription because, | 
although the scene is laid throughout on the Gulf Coast 
near New Orleans, and the atmosphere and mode of life are 
essentially Southern, the majority of the leading dramatis 
personae come from Boston or the Western States, while 
of those in whom the reader is chiefly interested all 
but two are practically cosmopolitan in their outlook 
on life. Yet it would be idle to deny that what lends 
this unconventionai and entertaining comedy of courtship 
its chief charm is not the culture of Boston. or the 
buoyant energy of the “hustler,” but the “balmy air, 
the old-time exclusiveness, and the sleepy activities ” of the 
out-of-the-way Creole town in which the various characters 
are brought into contact. Whether Mr. Thompson is a 
Southerner or not we know not, but that he has a vivid appre- 
ciation of the picturesque and romantic side of the gueuse 
parfumée of America, and that he can convey that sense 
without bedaubing his canvas with local colour, must be 
readily admitted by any reader of his pages. Many American | 
writers run to prolixity in description or analysis. Myr. 
Thompson is chary of both, but always illuminative. As an 
example of his ability to set a scene before one in a few words | 
we may quote his picture of Bay St. Louis as seen from the 
moorings of the hero’s yacht :— 

“From where the yacht Sweet Sister lay at anchor 
not far out in the bay the view slong shore was one to 
remember. It was a place where the true summer hovered, 
hot, insistent, imperious, and yet dreamy, breezy, tree-shaded, | 
moss-fringed. An old gray stuccoed church with a dispropor- 
tionately tall spire and stupid-looking windows stood in a grove, 
flanked by low, broad-roofed houses, a convent, and a school. 
Live oaks shaped like enormous apple-trees clasped everything 
in their gnarled and wide-reaching arms. Palms lifted their 
feathery tops here and there; fig-trees of nearly a century’s 
growth made dusky blotches against orange orchards and 
weather-stained walls; and as far as. the eye could reach up and 
down the shore-line picturesque summer-houses peeped with 
their dormer windows through rifts in tropical foliage or over 
rose-gardens and oleanders. It looked like a place wherein a 
troubadour might still be invading the inexorable realism of our 
age.” 

The story arises out of a yachting trip taken by a curiously | 
ill-assorted pair of friends,—Hatch, a Boston millionaire, | 
and Woodville, a disappointed realistic novelist. Woodville | 
is a man of humble origin, considerable though perverted | 
literary talent, and a certain personal magnetism; but the 
bond that unites him to his generous patron is artificial, and 
though Hatch is considerateness itself, Woodville frets not a 
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little under the consciousness of his obligation. On their 
arrival at Bay St. Louis, Hatch discovers that Roache, a 
railway promoter, to whose wife he (Hatch) had once been 
engaged, is staying there on business with Mr. Pembroke, a 
Southern gentleman of decayed fortune but considerable 
local influence. Pembroke’s sons all fell in the war, but he 
has one daughter, Manette, a girl of great beauty and 
charm, fated, without being in the least a coquette, to enslave 
every man who meets her. To begin with, there is Roger 
Garcin, an angular Southerner, taciturn yet chivalrous, a 
distinguished yet somewhat forlorn figure. The novelist, 
after a momentary pretence of wishing to shun society 
and play the anchorite, succumbs to Manette’s attractions; 
Hatch is simultaneously smitten as with a thunderbolt; and 


| eae See P « ’ 
the last of the victims of this innocent siren is Mr. Starnes. 


of Colorado, a handsome, genial giant, whose masterful 
directness, coupled with his high spirits and boyish manners, 
render him a very formidable candidate. The widely different 
modes of courtship affected by the different suitors afford a 
most entertaining study in contrasts, and Mr. Thompson 
indicates with no little skill the difficulty felt by the 
ingenuous, inexperienced heroine in coming to a decision. 
She is fascinated by the subtle flattery of the interesting 
literary man; she is charmed by the graceful address of 
Hatch; she is carried off her feet by the tremendous vitality 
and energy of the Westerner; she cannot bring herself 
to discourage the unobtrusive devotion of her old play- 


| fellow. Then the situation is further complicated by the 


fact that the part of Dragon is played, not by her 
mother, a faded, weary woman whose heart is wrapped up 
in her dead sons, but by Mrs. Roache, who, though on 


' excellent terms with Hatch, cannot altogether reconcile 


herself to the whole-hearted furtherance of his suit. As 


| the author puts it, “it is probable that there never was a 


woman too good to remember her old love affairs with a sense 
of having conferred a vast favour on the men she made 
miserable. Certainly Mrs. Roache found it impossible to 
evade thinking that by some roundabout title Hatch’s destiny 


| belonged to her.” So much for the materials for the 


romance ; for the development of the plot and its perfectly legi- 
timate dénouement we must refer our readers to the novel itself, 
in which the contact and clash of cosmopolitan and primitive 
types is very happily contrived amid the most picturesque 
surroundings. As we have said above, Mr. Thompson does 
not lay on his local colour too thick, but every touch tells. 
There is a delightfully characteristic picnic at which the 
Colorado man and the Southerner, already spoiling for a 
fight, indulge successively in a display of fancy marksmanship, 
—partly for parade, but chiefly by way of mutually intimidating 
each other. Another curious Southern trait comes to light 
in the episode of the yellow-fever epidemic. Mr. Pembroke 
moves his wife and daughter out of town to his country 
estate, and in order to guard them from the _ possi- 
bility of infection, stations coloured servants with orders to 
shoot any one who might attempt to enter the grounds. But 
one almost acquiesces in this cruel precaution when, in the 
issue, the only person who suffers from it is the unwholesome 
novelist. Mr. Thompson, we may note, though he can write 
charmingly at times, has evidently a wholesome contempt for 
précieve, pedants and all the devotees of what the French 
call literaiuritis, or the morbid fetish-worship of letters. 








7 Bacca Queen. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. (E. Arnold, 
6s.)—In this book there are two threads of story, at times 
closely woven together, at others too loosely connected 
for a quite satisfactory artistic effect. The events take place 
partly in the musical German society of Weimar and partly in 
Farbiggin, a manufacturing town in the North of England. 
The chief interest lies in the character of the girl, Nell Carradus, 
called by her fellow-workers in the factory “'T’ Bacca Queen.” 
Her drunken and degraded mother tries to drag her down to her 
own depths, but Nell’s better nature triumphs, and she rises 
superior to the misery and wickedness of her surroundings. 


The Coming of the Preachers. By John Ackworth. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Ackworth gives us an interesting 
account of the rise of Methodism in a small country town. The 
picture he draws of life in England at that time is rather a dark 
one, and he shows how much the peace and goodwill preached by 
the Wesleys were needed. What with the fears of French invasion, 
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the tyranny of the press-gang, and the lesser evils of footpads 
and witches, people must have lived in constant apprehension of 
harm. Those readers who are lucky enough to know any very 
old people will be able to confirm some of the adventures in this 
book by the test of their recollections. Itis soberly but pleasantly 
written and worth reading. 


The Place ef Dreams. By the Rev. William Barry, D.D. 
(Sands and Co. 3s. 6d.)—These stories will appeal to people who 
like to read of supernatural adventures and “ black magic.” In 
the first three stories the scene is laid in the present day, and the 
mysterious workings cf forbidden knowledge are skilfully inter- 
woven with the ordinary events of life. As a Roman Catholic 
the author perhaps treats miraculous events with more convic- 
tion than would an ordinary teller of ghost stories. However 
this may be, he succeeds in making the reader shudder at the 
“ darker arts.” The last part of the book consists of what he 
calls a fantasia on a romance of Hoffmann’s, in which miracles, 
magic, and alchemy all havea share. The writer shows wisdom 
in the reticence with which he treats supernatural horrors, 
leaving many details to be supplied by th» imagination of the 
startled reader. 


Luke Delmege. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s,)—Luke Delmege is a very long and a very full novel. But 
its matter is so excellent and so varied that one does not wish it 
shorter. The point of view is so consistently Irish, Roman 
Catholic, and—in the only good sense of the word—reactionary 
that one would guess the calling and the nationality of the author 
if it were not proclaimed on the title-page. But Father Sheehan, 
though he wears his patriotism and his primitive Catholicism on 
his sleeve, and uses freely the humour of his race and the irony 
of everlasting truth to emphasise his morals and point his con- 
trasts, reads character and judges conduct with a humorous 
charity that is larger than creed and wider than country. And 
his hero—though by accident an Irishman and a peasant priest 
who. has taken signal honours at Maynooth, and afterwards begun 
his education in the discovery that the world cares nothing for 
a man’s being academically “ first-of-first” unless he is alsoa 
good. many other things to all sorts of men and women—is a 
character so typically human and so poignantly real that the 
history of his mistakes and his disillusionments, his triumphs 
and his humiliations, and his final learning of the lesson of 
renunciation, must appeal forcibly to sincere minds of every 
communion and every nation. But Irish and Roman Catholic the 
book remains essentially and intrinsically. The best things 
—and very good indeed these best things are—are the scenes of 
Trish life: Luke’s peasant home; the dinner with the “In- 
separables »”__Father Pat, Father Tim, and Father Martin—at 
which the young priest is satirically tutored in the etiquette of 
high life before the grander dinner with the Canon; the family of 
the Canon, in which Irish instincts are at strife with English 
standards; ‘the funeral, later on, at which Luke obeys the 
“statutes” and alienates his flock; and the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, where the two delightful women of the book, Luke’s 
peasant sister and the Canon’s beautiful niece, find long before 
Luke does the secret of the enigma of life. Ireland is throughout 
the land of “ frolic and faith,” of warm hearts and quick tempers, 
of illumination, love, simplicity, and folly ; England the school 
of law and convention, prudence and logic. Luke, sent over to 
the larger island with a mission to convert it, is entangled in 
its liberalism and charmed by its refinements. He learns much, 
but loses one thing, and when he goes back to Ireland finds him- 
self absolutely out of sympathy with his own people,—the 
reason being that he has, although he does not know it, 
“lost touch with the supernatural.” Vividly interesting, 
entertaining, and stimulating in every page, the book has yet 
one very unfortunate fault, and that is an introductory chapter 
that is better skipped. 

The Proving of Priscilla. By Louie Bennett. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—Slightly crude, but exceedingly clever and 
arresting, is Miss Bennett’s story of Priscilla, the charming 
maiden of Puritan ideals who marries a man of the world, and 
runs her head against all the stone walls of society. Her want of 
tact brings disaster. But her good intention, and the better 
mind underlying her husband’s “‘ ways of the world,” aided by 
experience and the counsels of a faithful friend (who is also a 
lover), work reconciliation. And the story ends happily. 


An Island Interlude. By John Amity. (John Long. 38s. 6d.) 
—An Island Interlude is a slight but pleasant novel in which a 
man of forty makes acquaintance with a young and pretty girl 
whom he believes to be the penniless companion of an elderly 
woman with money, and finds that the girl is the heiress and the 
old woman the companion. Situation and characters are pietur. 














esquely imagined, and the story is good to while away an idle 
hour. 

Peter, a Parasite. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Sands and Co, 
6s.)—The title of this book is rather unprepossessing, but the 
story itself is worth reading. Roger Torre inherited a big estate 
aud considerable wealth after he had started his career as a 
doctor in London. Not wishing to give up his profession to 
settle down as a country gentleman, he gave the management of 
Wester Park to his widowed half-sister and her boy. She was a 
pretty, foolish little woman, who let her son grow up without 
much more education than a stable-boy, and only gave him 
vague hints as to his real position at Wester. Dr. Torre was so 
completely absorbed in bis work that he saw nothing of Lady 
Hudson and Tony till accident brought him in contact with 
them. Just before the story opens there had been a financial 
crisis in the City, which brought ruin and suicide to Mr. Chessing- 
ham, the heroine’s father, and Margaret and her mother went 
to live in a small house, part of which was let to Dr. Torre. 
There Meg had the opportunity of comparing his life of ungelfish 
devotion to the London poor with that of Peter Mariston, the 
fine gentleman who had paid her great attention when she was 
an heiress, but neglected her when the crash came. After Mrs, 
Chessingham died and the inevitable rich uncle of romance had 
appeared (this one is a first-rate example of a kind-hearted but 
peppery old man), Meg and Roger Torre hardly ever meet. He 
thinks that she is too young and charming to care for him, and 
she that he is too grave and clever to give her a thought. So 
they are both wretched. In the meantime she meets Lady 
Hudson and Tony, and Peter Mariston appears and behaves 
abominably, and everything is at sixes-and-sevens for some time. 
There are a great many characters in the book, and allinteresting 
and lifelike in their own way, but we cannot help thinking that 
in reality the hero would have tried to bring the heroine into 
his life in spite of his humble opinion of his own merits, and not 
to put her out of it, as he almost succeeded in doing. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


HAUD IMMEMOR, 

Haud Immemor. By Charles Stewart. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This book is one of the pleasantest volumes of 
gossip and reminiscence that have been published for a long 
time. The author is a Scottish country gentleman and advocate 
—more of the country gentleman than of the advocate— 
who has had the opportunity of seeing much of really good 
society in both London and Edinburgh during the latter half of 
the late century, and, although he has “gently scanned” 
humanity, he has a keen faculty of observation and a retentive 
memory. He belongs to the Stewarts of Appin, in Argyllshire, 
but he has nothing of what is now known as “side,” and 
so little of Highland pride that he expresses the opinion that 
“none of the Celtic languages that still flicker feebly and 
artificially in these kingdoms contain any literature that is 
worth preserving outside the walls of a museum,” Some of his 
anecdotes are admirable. Carlyle was an old friend of an uncle 
who lived in Dumfriesshire. Once the story of Cromwell seizing 
Bradshaw’s hand and making him sign the King’s death-warrant 
was under discussion in that uncle’s house. “One of the 
party not so enamoured of Cromwell’s methods as was Carlyle 
asked him how he could explain the episode. ‘ Explain it 
just this way, it’s a damned lie.” Here, again, is what Mr. 
Stewart calls an epigram by Buckle:—‘* Men and women 
range themselves into three elasses or orders of intelligence: 
you can tell the lowest class by their habit of always 
taking about persons; the next by the fact that their babit is 
always to converse about things ; the highest by their preference 
for the discussion of ideas.” Mr. Stewart’s Scottish anecdotes 
are almost all concerned with Scottish lawyers, chiefly Judges 
of the Court of Session. But they are none the less valuable on 
that account. Readable from end to end, this unpretentious 
volume will be found especialy valuable as a contribution to 


Scottish sociology. 











LETTERS ON LIFE BY “CLAUDIUS CLEAR.” 

Letters on Liye. By Claudius Clear. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d.) —“ Claudius Clear” does not belong to the select order of 
essayists who say things so well that it is difficult to say them 
hereafter save in their words. He is a rough-and-ready writer, 
but he has been a shrewd observer of life, and he records his 
impressions in frank, interesting manner. The essays vary con- 
siderably in merit. The serious essays are for the most part 
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excellent ; those ina lighter vein are hardly so successful, the 
wit and humour being somewhat forced. The essay on “ The 
Happy Life” will well repay perusal. In other essays in the 
volume the same subject is touched upon, always in a way that 
shows that the author has pondered much on a subject which 
concerns all. He rejects the idea that the way to happiness is 
the smooth and easy way, and says with great truth that to seek 
happiness is often the surest way to miss it. ‘“ Always in the long 
run there is something higher, nearer, and more commanding than 
our own happiness.” With regard to conferring happiness on 
others, he gives the warning not to adopt the réle of the flatterer 
out of good nature. “ Weare not injured but benefited by the 
honest commendation of what we heave honestly done, But 
we are injured by all eulogy which has not been earned.” 
The essayist attempts a difficult subject when he writes of 
“@Good Manners,”—a subject on which, from Lord Chesterfield 
downwards, many clever men have failed to hit the mark. It 
seems more difficult, indeed, to describe good manners than to 
possess them. Some of the counsels of “ Claudius Clear” are good, as 
when he insists on sincerity as the only true foundation of good 
manners; but some of his cautions are, we should say, hardly 
needed. For example, he warns his readers not to ask their 
acquaintances the amount of their income; but does any one do 
so, except officers of the Inland Revenue ? 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Pension Book of Gray's Inn. Edited by Reginald J. Fletcher, 
M.A. (Stevens and Haynes. 21s.)-—-The Pension Book—“ pension ” 
is the name given to the meetings of the governing body of the 
Inn—covers the century 1569 1669. It bears, naturally, a strong 
resemblance to other volumes of the same kind which the newly 
awakened enterprise of the great legal corporations has given 
to the world. Possibly the Gray’s Inn students and barristers 
were a less roystering lot than the Templars. The latter 
certainly had the greater repute in this direction. Yet the 
Gray’s Inn men also “heard the chimes at midnight” on occa- 
sion. Anyhow, these records give us not a few curious glimpses 
into the life of our ancestors. Mr. Fletcher, who seems to have 
done his work very carefully, begins with a general sketch of the 
rise of the Inns of Court, and proceeds to give a more detailed 
account of the Socicty to which he is himself attached as 
Chaplain. The Chaplaincy is probably coeval with the Inn ; the 
Preachership was added in 1576. The Preacher’s stipend in the 
latter years of the sixteenth century was £66 13s. 4d., with chambers 
and commons, a very handsome allowance. Out of the great 
mass of material with which Mr. Fletcher deals we may specify 
that which concerns Francis Bacon. Bacon's father was an 
© Ancient of the Inn,” and his own connection with it was long 
and intimate. The Society did not desert him after his fall, 
giving him a forty years’ lease of his chambers in 1622. This 
asset he left by his will, valuing it at £300, for the benefit of poor 
scholars at the Universities. A visible memorial of his interest 
in the Inn remains in the Garden. In 1598-1600 we find a sum of 
£60 6s. 8d. described as “ Accompt of Francis Bacon Esquir of 
Money laide out and disbursed for Graies Inn Walkes.” Here 
are some of the items:—71 elms at 9d.; 8 birch at 18d.; 16 
cherry at 12d.; 125 standard roses, 12s, 6d.; pinks, violets, and 
primroses, 7s. The “ principall gardenir” received 2s. daily; a 
labourer 1s. There are other entries later on (1608-10) when he 
was Treasurer ; £5 17s, 6d. was spent on roses. Sycamore and 
beech trees are now mentioned. In his Treasureship Francis 
Bacon expended £251 9s, 7d. on the Garden. A tree is still 
shown as having been planted by him.——With this volume may 
be mentioned Court Rolls of the Manor of Wakefield, edited by 
William Paley Baildon; Vol. 1., 1274-1297 (Yorkshire Arche)- 
logical Society). Wakefield was one of the three hundred manors 
with which Conqueror William rewarded the services of William 
de Warenne. De Warenne was created Earl of Surrey in 
1088, and died in the following year. His grandson died in 
the Second Crusade, leaving a daughter Isabel (d. 1199), 
who by her second husband, Hamelin Plantagenet, had a son 
Hamelin (d. 1240). Hamelin’s son, John de Warenne (b. 1235, 
possibly in 1231), is the Lord to whem these Rolls refer. He 
was a man of distinction, a Royalist in the Barons’ War, and one 
of Edward’s captains in his Scottish campaigns. He is the hero 
of a legend which represents him as answering the quo warranto 
inquiries of Edward I. by exhibiting a rusty sword. Asa matter 
of fact, the Exrl, though he was certainly not a pattern of meek- 
ness, did condescend to answer various inquiries, as is exhibited 





at length in the Hundred Rolls of Edward I., 1276. The“ Rolls” 
here printed (for the first three years in Latin and English) are 
not continuous, They refer to the years 1-3, 5, 12-14, and 24-25 of 
Edward I. Debt and trespass of various kinds, offences against 
laws, forest and other, theft and violence, this latter not often 
of a very serious kind, are the subjects of the proceedings here 
recorded. Some of the procecdings ara peaceable and orderly. 
Here is a specimen of the business which came before the Court 
on the Friday in Pentecost, 1277 :—(1) Thomas Ossete, freeman, 
proves his age, and does homage. He has his Jand, which has 
been held for him by Elias de Champion and his wife. As these 
had paid the fine (25s.) on the death of Thomas’s father, the Lord 
has no claim; but Thomas has to give pledges that he will 
perform his service to the Earl. (2) Matthew de Bosco pays 16s. 
as a fine for one and a half bovates of land held by his father 
Roger (a “ bovate” was commonly about fifteen acres; so Roger’s 
brother John pays 13s. 4d. for a license to take twenty acres, the 
two working out at nearly the same sum per acre). (3) A lease 
of half a bovate for twelve years is granted for 12d. (4) William 
Lyleman and Thomas, servant of Lettice, dispute about half a 
bovate of land. William is found to have bought the land of 
Thomas’s uncle out of Court. This sale is annulled as invalid, 
William is fined 6d., but Thomas is to satisfy him as to the value 
of the buildings. William, however, gets the better of Thomas in 
the next process. He complains that Thomas called him an 
unjust man in open Court, and brought up against him that his 
father had been buried at Aggebrigg,—a reproach which we must 
be content to leave unexplained. Thomasis fined12d. (5) William 
le Sauser is fined 12d, for pasturing animals on the Earl’s corn. 
(6; Sir Hugh de Swynlington claims a stray mare, worth 3s. We 
are promised the editor’s comments on the matter which hs 
publishes in a future volume. 


St. Luke the Prophet. By Edward Carus Selwyn, D.D. (Mac. 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—Dr. Selwyn’s main contention is that 
Silas and Luke were identical, the former name giving place to 
the latter for reasons which are detailed in chap. 1. (“Silas ” is 
referred to the Hebrew Sh’lishi = tertius, and so we get an 
explanation of the mysterious “I, Tertius, who wrote this 
Epistle,’ Romans xvi. 22.) The general argument for this 
identity is such as it is impossible to compress within any 
space available. We must own ourselves to be unconvinced. 
Indeed, whatever Dr. Selwyn may urge on this point, the fact 
remains that nothing short of demonstration, as far as demon- 
stration is possible in a subject of this kind, would convert us to 
athesis so novel. But this we gladly say, that no one can read 
this treatise without learning very much from it, The learning 
and ingenuity which it shows, though they may fail to bring 
about the conviction which the author desires to produce, must 
be of the greatest service to any attentive student. And some of 
the subsidiary issues raised by Dr. Selwyn may well be better 
received than his main contention. We have, for instance, a 
highly attractive theory on 2 Peter. The gravity of the situation 
in respect of this document is such as it is impossible to ignore. 
Here is a canonical book which is freely pronounced by orthodox 
critics tobe not genuine. What, then, does canonicity mean? 
Luke-Silas, it is suggested—the identification is not essential— 
wrote both the Epistles for Peter, “who never became a Greek 
scholar equal to the free idiomatic Greek of these Epistles.” The 
connection of 2 Peter with Jude is traceable to the fact that 
Silas and Jude, as Acts xv. 32 tells us, “were prophets also 
themselves.” Both freely used the Book of Enoch, which they 
regarded in the uncritical spirit characteristic of the time. 


John Henry Newman. By A. R. Waller and G. H. S. Burrows. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 2s, net.) —This is one of the “ West- 
minster Biographies,” written, as one might anticipate, in a dis- 
tinctly sympathetic spirit, This is not an occasion for discussing 
the questions involved. It strikes one, however, that against 
any sort of suggestion that Newman and his friends were per- 
secuted must be set the undoubted fact that they measured out 
the same measure to Dr. Hampden, But this little book may 
be read with much profit as well as pleasure. —— We may mention 
at the same time Newman: an Appreciation, with Selections, by 
Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
33s. 6d.) Dr. Whyte’s standpoint is, of course, quite different 
from that of the writers of the book noticed above. His admira- 
tion of the man is very great; with the thinker and theologian 
he has very serious differences. The extracts seem to have been 
well chosen. There are six hitherto unpublished letters relating 
mainly to Roman teaching on the Real Prezenze. “Not the 
most ignorant and stupid Catholic thinks that he eats physically 
the Body of our Lord,” says the Cardinal. Yet some of the 
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legends of miraculous appearances at the Mass to unbelieving 
celebrants certainly have the feature of dripping blood. 


*Twixt Dog and Wolf. By C. F. Keary. (R. Brimley Johnson. 
8s. 6d.)—This books belongs to a class which is one of the 
puzzles of literature. It has plenty of cleverness, a play of 
weird fancy, a certain power of word-painting,—but for whom 
can it be written? Surely not for children; if a child could 
understand it—an improbable suggestion—it would most surely 
frighten him, For grown-up people, then? If so, only for those 
of the most morbid, and, we should hope, most exceptional, mood. 
To take all this trouble in evoking these fantastic horrors seems 
the saddest waste of time. 


In the “Directory” class we have to mention The Catholic 
Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac (Burns and Oates, 
1s. 6d. net); Who’s Who (A. and C. Black, 5s. net); The Public 
School Year Book (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), practically cover- 
ing the whole field of endowed secondary schools; The Scottish 
Church and University Almanac (Macniven and Wallace, Edin- 
burgh, 1s. net) ; and 7'he Engiishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 
edited by Emily James (A. and C. Black, 2s. 6d. net). 


New Epirions ann Reprints.—Shakespeare’s Works. 3 vols. 
(G. Newnes. 10s. net, or 3s, 6d. net per vol.)—This is 
described as a “thin-paper edition,” the three volumes containing 
respectively the “ Tragedies,” the “ Histories and P ems,” and 
the “ Comedies,” this last being made up to the average bulk by 
the “General Glossary.” The whole is thus divided into three 
approximately equal parts, the number of pages being, keeping 
the order given above, 1,065, 976, and 962. This little trifle of 
2,961 pages (the glossary not being counted) Lord Bacon, we 
are asked to believe, knocked off in tke spare moments of leisure 
from his work as a lawyer, philosopher, and writer. This is 
certainly one of the most convenient editions that we have ever 
seen, excellently printed, light, and easily stowed away.——In 
the issue of “Sir Walter Scott’s Works” in the “ New Century 
Library” we have the two concluding volumes (X XIII.-XXIV.), 
containing The Surgeon’s Daughter and Castle Dangerous in one, 
Count Robert of Paris in the other. A very pretty little volume, 
Songs from the Plays of William Shakespeare (A. C. Curtis, 
Guildford), ought not to pass without mention.——In the 
“ Caxton Series of Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics" (G- 
Newnes), we have Pennie s In Memoriam. 


We have received from pay Duncan Campbell and Co., 
Glasgow, a selection from their Almanacs and Diaries. The 
* Victoria’ and “ Miniature" of the smaller, the “Commercial ”’ 
and “ Royal” of the larger, kind seem well suited to their 


purpose. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
Bain (R. N.), Peter III. of Russia, Svo . 
Bennett (A.), The Grand Babylon Hotel, cr Bvo.. 
Bourchier (He len), The Ranee’s Rubies, er 8vo 


(Constable) net 106 
Cc ‘hatto & W indus) 60 
(Treherne) 60 











Brown (G. E.), F inishing the Negative, 8vo............ (Dawbarn & Ward) net 26 
Coman (K.) and Kendall (E.), A Short History of England for School 
NO MPO MND cs pnscuy cesses cus saksbbocsnehkenevcapipchies srssesanbadicnsetecedsr eee (Maemillan) 50 


ena (H. J.), Hilda's Diary of a Cape iin ; 
Earle (A, M.), Ok 1 Time Gardens, er 8vo = 
Fleming (J.8.), Ancient Castles and Mansions 
4to 


(Chapman & Hall) 46 
...(Mucmillan) net 100 
Stirling Nobility, 
(A. Gardner) net 210 
Francis (M.). Where Honour Leads, er 8V0.............cccecceeeee eee (Hutchinson) 60 
Freeman (1. J.), Italian Seulpture of the Renaissance, 8vo (Macmillan) net 12.6 
Gilbert (8. H.), Rhodesiv—and After, er Svo ......... Sccoaebaensta (Simpkin) net 50 
«runter (A. C.), Deacon and Actress, er Svo ..(F. V. White) 60 
Hadley (W. J.), Nursing: General, Medical, & Surgical, er 8vo (Churehill) 316 
Hapgood (N.), George Washington, cr 8V0................ccceeeee (Macmillan) net 7.6 
Harper (J. W.), The Christian View of Human Life, cr 8vo ......(Dent) net 4/6 
Hart (A. B.), The Foundations of American Foreign Policy (Macmillan) net 60 
Hind (C. L.). Life’s Little Things, Cr 8V0 ..............cccccerceeesseceees (Black) net 36 
Hiscox (G. D.), C ompressed Air: its Production, Uses, &c., 8vo (Low) net 25,0 
Hobhouse (LL. T.), Mind in Evolution, 8vo.. (Macmillan) net 100 
Jeans (T. T.), Naval Brigades in the South African War, "1899- 1900, er 8vo 
(Low) net 6/0 
(Low) 30 





















Kinberg (J. G. H.), Novae Literae Asiae Orientalis, 4to .., 
Lee (A.), King Stork of the Netherlands, er Svo ‘ Jarrold) 60 
Little Beast Book (A), by Israfel, er Svo .............. Press) net 26 
Little (Mrs, A.), The Land of the Blue Gown, SVO ...........0.0000 (Unwin) net 21,0 
Mackinder ( “ J.), Britain and the British Seas, 8vo (Heinemann) 7/6 
Maun (M,. E.), The Mating of a Dove 9 CL BVO oo. .scseesssarecercsseeeoeees (Unwin) 60 
Miles (E. H.), "y ‘ailures of Vegetarianism, cr 8vo ... Sonnenschein) 3.0 










Mitchell (H. G.), The World before Abraham, er Svo......... (Constable) net 5.0 
Monroe (P.), Source Book of the History of Edue ation for the Greek and 

Roman Period, BE ooo rane pinncuccansasvnse sennisnsnteakilacnsavccsses (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Mortimer (A. G.), Lenten Preaching, ¢r 8VO ......... cece scenes .(Skettingtou) 36 
Mowbray (J. P.), The Making 8 of a Country Home, er 8vo...(Constab le) net &O 
Nicol (J. W.), br * ME SAID: 205 cica Mievan:<cocebionboccesetasens ee (Blackie) net 76 
Peloubet (F. Teachers c ommentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 

MUD raicken bitten encabe stb apontuavan conasase tees ckve ods paises cesciesnenss oi (Oxford Univ. Press) 50 





; (Macmillan) net 15/0 
cr r 8vo (Lougmans) net 2/6 
reams, cr8vo (Low) net 2/6 
des and How to Organise Them, 8vo 
(G. Philip) net 5,0 
Roulet (M. F. N.), Saint Anthony in Art, and other Sketches, er 8vo 
(Art & Book Co. ) 76 
Williains (F. H.), The Roentgen Rays in Medicine and Surgery, 8vo 
; Middl *(Macmillan) net 25,0 
Witherby (C.), Iu the Palace of Wisdom, er 8V0... ........ cece (Skettington) 2 3 
Wood (F.), Sanitiiry Engineering, Cr 8V0...........6..ccecceeseseeeoeeete (Griffin) net $6 
Wyett (R. W.), Ready Reference Tables for Farm and Dairy (G, ‘Robertson) 3,0 


Roberts. (P. ; The Authracite Coal Industry, 8vo. 
Robinson (A. W.). The Personal Life of the Cler; 
Rolt (H. A.), Grayling Fishing in South Country 
Ross (Dom ud), Mc osquito Br 
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LIBERTY & CO. 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 
THIS DAY, 

And Following Days. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent. Street, London, 


Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL-GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TT See ——-——aee 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, wc. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 





An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up "to £950 
during J wife for each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Estab. 1843. President : RICHARD A. McCURDY. Estab, 1843, 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


2S. <. HALDEMAN, , General eneral Manager. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five | Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C,V.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 
F, Cavendish Bentinck, Esy, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portmun. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Jobn Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L, Nichols, Esq., F.C,A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium aud 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bounses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
_ROBERT LEWIS, General M: anager. — 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims hy death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which. 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were. on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED . se veeevereses+&490,000,000, 
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“Jt should not be forgotten by those who are smartening up their houses in 
expectation of either letting or occupying them themselves during the coming 
Coronation season, that now is the time and here the opportunity for thein to 
do this at so great a saving that, as the contents of the Clearance Catalogue 
will convince them, they cannot afford to neglect it.” 

: —Gentlewoman, December 28, 1901, 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout all 

Departments referred to above, and securable this day, see Hampton 

& Sons’ Special Ilustrated Ciearance Catalogue, sent post free on 
application. 


HAMPTON S 
Great Annual Stocktaking 


CLE ARAN CE 


THIS DAY and daily until 25th inst. only affords to all an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to secure every description of HOUSE FURNISHINGS of the highest 
class at 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
“SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—‘*This is genuine cocoa. contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


I R | Ss H Fish oe, 211 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 56 per dozen. 
Samples fa Table Cloths, 2 yds. sauare, 2,6; 2} yds. by 3yds., 56. 
& : 
Price Lists 


Kitch T bl Cloths, -/113each. 
post-free. D A Mi A Ss K ‘Sen askobak Towels. 
TABLE and House LINEN. 





4.6 per dozen. 
FIRST SPECTACLES 
IMPERFECT | should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
VISION ! tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, by 

] Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 

| EADACH ES . Post-free One Shilling, from 65 Strand, 

London, W.C, 
Consultations free. 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps-—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—-BOYLE ST., W. 








TOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A course of FIVE LECTURES will be delivered under the above Fund 
by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
at University College, London, 
on Thursdays, at 8 p.m., beginning January 23rd, 190: 


Subject: The POETRY of ROSSETTI, WILLIAM MORRIS, aud OTHERS, 








For terms of admission apply to 
HONORARY SECRETARY, University College, W.C. 


UTEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—-The Rev, T. W. SHARPE, M.A., C.b, 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 21st. 
Pupils are admitted to the College course at 14. The fees for compounders 
are from 8gs. to 10 gs. a term for 18 hours a week of class teaching. 
Boarders are received by Miss C. F. WOOD at 41 Harley Strect. 
For Prospectus apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident, _ 
A course of Domestic Science will commence next term, to include practical 
jessons in cooking, luundry, first aid to the injured, and the scientific principles 
of a healthy house aid its management. 


NLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


The COMMITTEE of this Society will shortly proceed to ELECT a 
HEAD-MASTER in succession to the Rev. A. W. UPCOTT, recently appointed 
Head-Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

The stipend offered is £500 per annum, with house, &c. Graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, in Holy Orders, not exceeding 40 years of age, ure invited to 
apply by letter for further particulars to the Secretary of the Corporation, the 
Rey. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., 35 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W 

ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

The STUART MILL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30 a year for four years, is 
offered to students who will enter into a legal arrangement to practise in India, 
under the Countess of Dutferin’s Fund, ou the completion of their course of 
study at the above School.—Applications to be sent by February Ist, 1902, to 
the SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, London, W.C. 





REttES COLLEGE FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 

The FETTES GOVERNORS will in March next select a certain number of 
CANDIDATES for Examination for the FOUNDATION in July, and 
admission to the College in September. The Number of Vacancies to be filled 
up will probably be about 10. The Candidates Elected will receive Board and 
Education Free of Charge. Candidates must be children of parents who are 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable 
education to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds for 
that purpose. They must be over 11 and under 14 years of age complete upon 
July 15th next. Applications should be made before February 15th to Mr. 
A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, 
who will supply Forms of Application, &c. Edinburgh, January 2nd, 1902. 

LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
House Mistress—Miss MACLAGAN WEDDERBURN. 
Under the Control of the Council. 
2CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per term. 








ROMER.—S. LAURENCE SCHOOL. Principal, Miss 
GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos. Owing to removal to larger premises, more 
pupils can be received. Individual care. Outdoor games. Bracing climate. 
URY ST. EDMUNDS.— FALCONBURY SCHOOL 
| PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
| PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—For Prospectus, Photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER, 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, JANUARY 20th. 


JOLKESTONE.—GRANVILLE HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
Miss ADOLPHUS, assisted by highly qualified staff of Mistresses and 
visiting Professors, receives 20 Pupils (Daughters of Gentlemen). Thorough 
English education, Ample opportunities for outdoor exercise. Special cure 
of delicate girls. bo 


R AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 
W MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class. Trip., Camb, Boarding School of modern type 
for Girls, near London. Grounds ten acres. Teaching Staff Specialists. Full 
particulars on application te SECRETARY. The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 
JANUARY 14th. 
| | IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
: SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss FE. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY: 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References aud prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 




















St HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
kD Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Statf resident, University graduates. 


S?: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 











With Title of L.L.A, 
| _ For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—Thirteenth 
year of issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
PREPARATORY jSCHOOL, NAVY TUTOR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should consult the above. 
Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers, or post-free from SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 
and CO., Limited, Paternoster Square, E.C,. 


\ LADY Seeks Daily Engagement as PRIVATE 
- SECRETARY ; literary work preferred ; six years’ varied experience. 
Good shorthand and typewriting. Excellent references.—Miss M., 10 Grenville 
Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


WANED. for Liverpool, LADY as HEAD of WOMEN'S 











SETTLEMENT. Some one with experience of Settlement Life or 
with University Education preferred, Applicants should state salary required, 
their qualifications and references.x—Apply tou Mon. Sec., Miss E. M, SING, 
Kelton, Aigburth, Liverpool. 

ITO PARENTS and GUARDIANS. — Advantageous 

OPENING in WHOLESALE TEA and COFFEE TRADE for smart 

well-educated YOUTH leaving schoc about 14-16, as learner. Commence 

£20,—" W. H. H.,” care of Abbott's, Eastcheap, 

OPARENTS.—A DOCTOR and his WIFE, with one child, 

are WILLING to CARE FOR and EDUCATE ANOTHER CHILD (deli- 

cate or otherwise) with their own. Good house, in healthy part of Leicester. 

Trained certificated teacher; references exchanged; terms on application.— 
Address, SMITH, ¢/o. Mason, Post Office, Worthington Street, Leicester. 









PUBLIC SCHOOLMAN (40) would be glad of an 

ENGAGEMENT as TRAVELLING COMPANION and SECRETAR’ 
to a gentleman of position, or would escort a youth; is an experienced traveller 
References exchanged.—-Write * D. H.,” 44 Chaucery Lane, W.C, 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND PUB 
LISHERS.—-WANTED to PURCHASE, as going concerns, one or more 
established PAPERS or PERIODICALS, showing fair returns or reasonable 
prospect of such on purchase price asked.—Address ““INVESTOR,” care on 
Messrs. Baxter and Co., Solicitors, 12 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
eee bal areata Sa ee tsi 
{\DUCATION FOR HALF-FEES.—A YOUNG LADY 
“4 from 11 to 16 years of age can be RECEIVED into a GOQD SELECT 
SCHOOL for balf-fees,—Apply, “*M. D.,’ care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London. 








SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tifiested High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 
REPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOERS and 
ENTRANCE at TECHNICAL COLLEGES and COOPER’S HILL, 
Bracing air with home comforts. South Coast. Number of Pupils limited. 
Great success in Exams.—Apply “B, A.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 145 Cannon 
Street, London. 
4 NGLISH LITERATURE.— Miss EDITH TYLEE 
‘4 GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, iu the History aud 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Feidiue Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Charton 
Collins, Esq., M,A.; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner), 
and others.—For ‘erms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 
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HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, ¢ Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teaching statt 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern ; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful ‘conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
soilof the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWIC K, Principal of New nham College; Prof. 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.: parents of former pupils and others.—For 
rospectus address to BRACK INHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 
NEXT ' TERM BEGINS JANUARY r Qist. 


PILIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
= SCHOLARSHIPS are 


Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


ATH COLLEGE: JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
House-Master—Rev. 


H. L. MAYNARD. 

Preparation for Public Schools and Navy. Stands high in its own grounds ; 
fine buildings. Work and games quite separate from Upper School. 

For Prospec tus, apply to THE BU RSAR,” The College, Bath. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, lit th Ji AMUArY, 1902, 
N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, | N. W. a ‘HOME 
Bt SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
January 2lst. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Professor Carey- 
Foster, Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthyr Severn, Miss M. Shaw- Lef. evre, and others. 
--For Her Bevapectus, apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 


Rk. KING’ 


Ww °rS ESTER 


NEXT TERM JANU ARY 18th, 
WwW. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 





Several ENTRANCE VACANT. Boarders only. 








SCHOOL. 


Prospectus on applic ation to Hea ad- Master, Re v. 





| q A. KYRKE (late Scholar, Caius College, , Camb. ) 
tECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER ‘of PUPILS for University, Civil 
Service, and other public Examinations. Small classes; high situation. List 
of successés, terms, and references on application.—W. inton Grange, Knyveton 
Road, Bournemouth. 
( UEEN WOOD, “EASTBOU RNE. sree CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
—NEXT TERM TU ESDAY, January 2ist. 
SOUTH BELGRAVI A PREPARATORY §$ SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.--Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Transition Ciasses for children under 8. Gymuastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head- Masters. LENT TERM BEGINS JANU ARY 15th. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR _ BR 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 

FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretary), Roedean School, Brighton. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded: ante 

1381 a.p.—A small Public School with good Modérn side. Staff of eight 

Masters. Fourteen Scholarships connecting the School with the Universities. 

‘Terms :—School-house, £65; Junior House, £55 perannum. A few vacancies 
for next term. Apply, Rev. HEAD- M ASTE R, T he C lose, Hereford. 


eS eS A PR FO A: 
S 


LASSES in DUTCH, ZULU, and NATIVE LANGUAGES are held at 
KING: S COLLEGE, L ONDON, STRAND, W.C. 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 


D O V E R 





io ee ae ae ae 


Prospectus on app lice tion to the Head-Master, 
Rey. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometim e House-Maste ry u Pp pingham, under E dward Thring. 


ME:® TRUMAN (who has had a large ¢ experience of 

catic ae Agency _ ork) IN‘ ie pert ES, tree of charge, to Schools 
iV Parents, well-recommen i. AILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISFANT-MISTRESSES.-—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 5S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. 


{ETTLE, 
for GIRLS. 
PICKARD (Clas 


Tt 
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YORKSHIRE.W—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
Trip. ), Newnham Coll., C amb, Highest references, 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
stadio, —The Misses ST BU GNELL, The ‘Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


UPPINGE: AM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 











TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, and 4th, 1902, 
for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two of £70 per annum, Two of £30 per 
annuin, Two of £30 per annwn; eachatenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1902. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROYAL NAVY, or 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Careful preparation, individual attention. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th. Fees trom 90 guineas.—Prospectus 
and list of references from R. F. WINCH, M.A. Cantab., Rugby House, 
Bexley, Kent. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR.-. 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health-record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
aster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A 


{LSTED har eae PETERSFIELD, HANTS.— 
The Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. (: assist “1 by resident 
graduate and by visiting teachers) RECEIVES 'CWELVE BOY 5, between 
ages of 8 and 15, to prepare for Publie Schools and Royal Navy. Mathematics, 
French, and German very strong. Pupils very successful at the Public Schools. 
Situation high, healthy, and beantiful. Cricket, football, &e, Pouies kept, 
and all boys taught riding.—Prospectus, &¢., on application. 














‘ 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Land ay Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &ec. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION "BEGINS TU ESDAY, February 4th. 
A Y NSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION. —CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House: Farm, 250 acres. Instructions given in Pr actical Chemistry, Agricul. 
tural An: alysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e. Splendid climate 
in perfect “country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
Sands. 


‘A SPATRIA AGRICULTU 
LAND,.—Situated in one of the 


For Land- owners, 











RAL COLLEGE, CUMBER.- 


Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 





country. Ine a proximity to the Lake Districtand Seaside. Training forfuture 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 21st.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


( {ANADIAN FARMING.—An English gentleman and 
/ his wife, now in London for a few weeks and residerit on the shore of 
Lake Ontario (the garden of Canada), are willing to TAKE as PUPIL on their 
FARM a Gentleman's Son, and to teach him the business connected with a 
fruit farm. ‘Terms, including board and lodging for a full year, £120.—Apply 
to Messrs. POWELL and BURT, Solicitors, 28 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C, 
NAN ADA. —ENGLISH GE TLEFOLKS WISHING ‘to 
PLACK SONS with GOOD ONTARIO FARMERS—the soundest, most 
eltective, wholesome, and economical ‘* Colonial Training” in the world— 
can address BRANTFORD HAMILT ‘ON, 12 Priuces Street, Westininster. 


PRACTICAL FARM MANAGEMEN T.— VACANCY 
soon for PUPIL on YORKSHIRE STOCKBREEDING FARM, Excellent 
training under personal supervision adapted for home or colonial life; district 
healthy and dry. Every home comfort, Highest references.—ROBT, 
HOR NSBY, , Hovin; sham, York. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS 

First-rate Modern Education. ——— rs Churton Collins, M.A., H. G. 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.-¢s- -L., 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic ), &e. Large Statf ot 
resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tenrfis, riding, 
swimming, bieyeling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. Pro- 
spectus on application. 


NHENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 


TO LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 
£4 10s. and per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER- 
IN TEN DEN 


(\RIEN DS’ SCHOOL: The STRAMONGATESCHOOLS, 

' KENDAL, tor BOYS and GIRLS (in separate houses) are open to, and 
ae appreciated by, all Denomins tions. They are sound, long established, high- 
class schools in a lovely, he: awthy district -—Prospectus from Ww. SESSIONS, B.Se. 
} RUSSELS.—V ery he althy situation.—Mdlles. DEN Y s 
RECEIVESa FEW DAU GHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family lite. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; ‘Term comme ances with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Kets. Prospectusonap »plic ation. ‘82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 

GAN ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
KI A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and cemfort for delicate children, 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prep ared for the Univ. and other exams. Head- Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Ni: ituralScienc es Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qgualitied staff. 
A tation nunbe rof E »NTRANC y E SCHOLARSHIPS ; awarded by competition. 








FOR 

















| ING’ S sc HOOL, -BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_ First- 
grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships i Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Recent successes at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations. 
Db. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) will be 
OPENED i in M AY, 
AN iE C OUI RT, P. ARKSTO: NE, ~ DORSET. — Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M. ig PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOULS. Large groun ds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 
cricket tield, tennis courts, &c. Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
paration for classical and modern sides of public schools. Reterences to Head- 
Master of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, aud others.—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOQOL for GIRLS at SEKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced reSident mis 
tresses ; large visiting staff. —Princ ipals, Miss BOYCO'LT and Miss TARV ER 
(forme: rly Assisti unt Mistre sses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 





i IFTON C OLLEGE. - Classic: al, M: ithematical, and 

Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1902. Ten er more, besides 
House Exhibitions, open to compe tition ; value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
Scholarships for Boys intended for the ‘Army ow Navy.—Particulars and con- 
ditio yus from HEAD-MASTER or SECRET: ARY, the Colleg ge, Clifton, Bristol. 


S FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 
e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. 
Gymnasium, cycling , riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 
physic: il mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention. —For prospectus 
app ily to the PRINCIPALS, 


i * GTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress, Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
AKNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing- field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particuli urs apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


} ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
3 Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. “- aaa 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Wine > near the 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinatious. 











in) ASTBOURNE.— LANGLAND COLLEGE, ~HART- 

4 FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &ec. 
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HE COLONIAL cCOLLEGE,| 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, | 
eerie | 
THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR, at the above address; or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WarpEn :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
() ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
“" Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. ’ Se oom 
(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. : , a2 
(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. ; : 3 
(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
6t. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


1 MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
S. Boarding and Day School. F 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ ‘Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a yeay.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 








ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
LD Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxtord Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J.C. 
ALUOCK, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 
GALISBURY SCHOOL—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, re- 
kL ducing fees to 11 guineas per annum, will be OFFERED at end of 
JANUARY, 1902.—For full particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
President: Lord CHARLES BERESHORD, R.N. Principals: A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), | Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Ladies as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All Branches and Systems taught, 
including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
Gr. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. | 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 
For girls from seven years of age, 














Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. - 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 


_ Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey,&c. Delicate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


M OlRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
a UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 











The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 
| EVONSHIRE.—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
. Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
beautiful district. Excellent school buildings, which include gymnasium, 
workshop, fives court, cricket pavilion, sanatorium, laundry.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 





RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
SA Giets? Eneuisx, Forrrcn ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 





“AT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


_ Aor COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 21st, 1902.—Head- 
Master, B. H. TOWER, Esq. 


\T. KATHARINE’S, MEADS, EASTBOURNE.— 
WO High-class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. London professors. 
Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &e. Large house and garden close 
to sea and Beachy Head, Resident Staff includes trained Lady Nurse.— 
Prospectus on application. 


Pie HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otiey Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualitied to train girls in domestic work 
aud management if desired. Henlth exercises are conducted by Miss E, M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 
BB £2 ¢C- O N S&S FPF. f G 
NORFOLK HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

NEXT TERM will BEGIN FRIDAY, January 17th. Mr. MARCON will 
meet 4 p.m. train from Paddington. 
QTAMMERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 
' CURED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a perfectly SELF-CURED 
S1AMMERER, receives boys sufferiug from this atNiction. HKducation con- 





TNHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late President): HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours this year sale, 3rd Assistant Cierkship, R.N.; 
13th and 29th on the ‘ Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sand- 
hurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into B.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class Classical 
Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM, JANUARY 15th. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full staff of Univ. Graduates. Large cove court 
(63{ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 


adil L BY 8s se ¢ & @ Gk, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15th. 
Applications should be addressed to the BURSAR, 


RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, with healthy hcme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air. PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS. 
Specially good opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music. A limited 
number of House Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
For particulars and terms, apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUNTFIELD. 


AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, av. 1576.— 

Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 

tields, fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sons of clergy.) Careful 

supervision. Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. above sea-level, Many 
successes, For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
aA High School, Blackhurn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection, 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 

GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allowed for. Examina- 

tion January 10th in Manchester and Ihondon. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 
full Public School Training. Fees Moderate.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Lim ited) 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 























Head-Mistress..................Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 
Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &c. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ab iin PRE NT BP LAME La HIRES : eases 
HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for AMold 
Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902.— 
Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 
RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
: SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 

















| oe ATE PUPILS PREPARED for Universities and 
other Exams. by Rev. ALFRED. J. P. SHEPHERD, formerly Fellow, 
Lecturer, &c., of Queen’s College, Oxford, Instructor at Royal Naval College, 
&c. Assistant Masters ; individual tuition; facilities for games, boating, and 

ing ; large grounds.—Address Sulhamstead Rectory, Post Town, Reading. 


bathi 
TREV ERS TTY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulays concerning ‘ 








Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women's Hostel, 
Durham. 
ew SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registgy for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Sehools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. and J. PATON, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


M0 INVALJIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
yarts RECEIVING RESMDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 











tinued during treatment. Mr.Grierson’s book on“ Stammering,” post-free, 1s. 1d. 
—10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Sq., London ; and Goldington Rd., Bedford. 





varticulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ttd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“*Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 
FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 
THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE | THE GLEANERS (Millet). 
Ri. urner). | ANGELS’ HEADS (Reynolds). 
THE OLD GATE (Wal 


er). HE STEP (Pettie). 
LA CRUCHE CASSEE cen. 








| THE AGE OF sient 


BEATA BEATRIX (Rossetti). eynolds). 
HOPE (Watts) H | THE CHILD WITH APPLE 
MADAME LEBRUN AND HER (Greuze). 


DAUGHTER (Lebrun). | THE CAST SHOE (Mason). 
The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of about 18 in. longest 
line; they are produced in rich Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed in Oak 
or Walnut Mouldings of Special Design, Prices from 27s. to 42s, each complete. 


PICTURES FOR 2 PRESENTS. 


Attention is invited to the unusually Extensive and Varied Collection of 


elegantly Jramed Autotypes now on view at the Company’s Gallery. They are 
moderate in price, possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and are eminently 
suitable Sor Hone Adornment. 

OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6, 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 _NEW_ OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 








WN ISs OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVERY (from India) 
a ELOCUTIONIST, SINGER, and WRITER. Dai/y Telegraph.—‘* This 
clever lady......sound elocutionary method.” Tiies.—** Performance excellent 
inevery way.” Globe.—‘* Should be very welcome.” M.A.P.—‘‘ Charming reciter.” 
Daly £ rpress .—‘* Imperial Institute. She recited and sang with conspicuous 
success.” City Press.—“ Conspicvous among the coming race, we are con- 
fident she will be hailed as one of the eoming novelists.” pets for 
At Homes, Concerts, Literary Institutions, &c. Pupils for Voice Culture, 
Conversation, Reciting, and Public Speaking. Recital at Steinway Hall, 
Wednesday, February 5th, at 3.15. Tickets, Ashton’ s, 38 Old Bond Street.— 
Apply, ASHT ON’ 'S R oY AL AGENCY » 38 Ola Gond Stre et. 














YYPEWRITING and TRANSLATIONS.—Copying of 


all descriptions neatly and accurately executed; letters, documents, 


books, pamphlets, &c., correetly transluted on moderate terms by an educated | 
and experienced Lady, Secretarial work of all sorts undertaken. Price-list | 


on apple: ition. —Miss A APPLE’ rX IN, 60 Vie toria Street, Liv erpool. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS 5, 


in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
from many literary ogee (Established 1893,.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove, Balham, London, S.W 


& ilimbileacemmnel —MSS., &C., CAREFULLY ‘COPIED. 





10d. per iy 000 000 words. 


Address, Miss Cc. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO MPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 





FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS....sssssesssseesrnnssesneneetsnnsesonn £42,000,000. 
REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon hy the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capita ul (Paid up) ; £500, 000. 








OOKS, MSS., &c. — Messrs. HODGSON ‘and Co. 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKs. LIBRARIES 
ind smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUE a and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIC( NS MADE for 
Probate, &c. —AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809, 


TEW CATALOGUE (December) NOW READY of 
Be PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of LITERATURE, 
greatly es jn price, and in spotless condition. Post-free. 

FP GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, Ww. 








OOKS. lis 000 “WANTED. Lint tren. £3 each offered 
for Moore's Alps, 186+ ; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842: 


7) ennyson’s Poems, 1833; Poems ¢ hiefly Lyr: ical, 1830; Rape of the Lock, 1714; 


'The Humorist, 4 vols., 1519 ; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of- -print books | 


supplied. State wants. Catalogues tree .—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, 
John Bright Stre et, , Bi rminghai 1m, 


| O@KS WANTED, £3 EACH OFFERED.— Poems by 





Two Brothers,” 1827; ‘‘ Poems Sy, chiefly Lyrical,” 1830; Tennyson's 
* Poems,” arg Shelley’s * Queen Mab.” 1813 ; Keats’s ** Poems,” 1817 ; “The 
weg ist,’ vols., 1819. Rare Books supplied. State wants.—BAKEB’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata bg ht for, and catalogmes issued. Call or write to 
. LION EL ISAACS, 60 Hay market, London, S.W. 


© £96 » és. P ALESTINE ‘and EGYPT CRUISE, Jan. 
18th to Feb. 10th, on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,278 ; 
° opin by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE; including second-class 
yeturn ticket London-Marseilles.—Apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 








WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the ea vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKE 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Seckane Street (West 
Sud), London. 


ESSAYS, and ALL KIN! DS | 
of LEGAL aud.-GENERAL COP YING quickly and carefully executed | 


GAW’S Famous 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE “‘ EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all work. From 
8s. to 16s. 6d. each. 


THE ‘*DAINTY” PEN. 


An ideal Pen for Ladies. No larger than a lead 
pencil. 5s. and gs. each. 


THE * DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a double feed 
which never fails, From ros, 6d. to 24s. each. 


THE NEW PATENT ‘*‘ SAFETY” PEN. 
The best production of its kind. It is different to 
all others. Absolutely air and ink tight. From 
12s. 6d. to 26s. each. 





| Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New Street, London, E E. C, 


| 
| 
| 
| B.Sc lta 
| 
| 





TREHERNE’S NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


|THE RANEE’S RUBIES, 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


| | A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. 


Author of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs, Massingham.” Crown 8vo, price ls. net. 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. By Sipxey Dark. With 20 


Full-page Illustrations, price 1s. 


| 
| Read “ JOHANNA.” By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
i 
| 
| 
| 





By HERBERT ComptToy, 


Conunencing JAN. NUMBER CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 





TATTY. A Study of a Young Girl. By Prrer Fraser, 


Price 6s. 
Atheneum. —“* The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 


EAST OF SUEZ. By Atice Perrin. Price 6s. 

Punch.—** Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 
DROSS. By Haronp TrRemMayNE. Price 6s. 

Westminster Gazette.—* A daring idea is well carried out...... the book is more 
than readable.” 
*““MAD” LORRIMER. By Finca Mason. Price 3s. 6d. 


County Gentleman.—* A very readable book.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Aberdeen Daily Journal,—* My. Marvin Dana is a very clever writer, and his 
story is well conceived and worked out.’ 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nesszir. Price 6s, 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* Nothing pleasanter could be devised.” 


London : ANTHONY TREHERNE & CO., Ltd., 
3 AGAR STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 


By Marvin Dana, 





SANITARY ASSURANCE “ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer Scrveror--MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. 

H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 











NOTICE —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published haif- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained throug any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or sini the Office, at 1s. Gd. cach. ay post, 1s. 9d. 


To ensure insertion Aibettiaend 3 keene. reach the Publishing 


' Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


By Dr. HELEN BoURCHIER.’ 
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SECOND EDITION. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1902. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. By a Russian Diplomatist. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION IN FRANCE. By Edouard Drumont, 
Editor of La Libre Parole. 

A PLEA FOR THE ISOLATION OF GERMANY. By “ 
Lance.” 

THE COMING EDUCATION BILL? 
M.P. 


A Free 
By A. Griffith Boscawen, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Leslie Stephen. 
DISTRIBUTING KITCHENS. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


By Colonel Kenney-Herbert. 


By A. Maurice Low. 


SOME RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF ETON. By Viscount 
Turnour. 

LIVERPOOL’S DEMAND FOR A UNIVERSITY. By Ramsay 
Muir. 


THE SCHLEY COURT OF INQUIRY. By H. W. Wilson, Author 


of “ Ironclads in Action.” 


GREATER BRITAIN, 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington's Guides, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
GLOBE.—"* One of the best of the war books. Jt isa very graphic and thouyitjul 
narrative, at once interesting and suggestive.’ 





WorLp.—* Captain Phillipps writes extye mely well, and succeeds in conveying 
to the reader mind a very graphic impression of the war, He has given us an 
adinivable series of war pictures, His remarks on the justification of the war and 


nthe preenth « situation are especially worthy of study,’ 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 
Spectator.— Contains many good stories and observations on the changes in 


social manners up to the present time. 
Standard.—** Every one who ap preciates a volume of well- bred politicai and 


Social gossip ought to read Mrs. Bagot’s ‘ Links with the Past,’ 


MEMORIALS OF DEAN LAKE. 


Edited by KATHARINE Laker. With an Introduction by Canon Raw iyson. 
Vith Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND 
MORPHOLOGY. By A. Kriru, M.D.,F.R.C.S S. Eng., Lecturer on Anatomy 
at “ —" Hospital Medical "College. W. ith 252 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
l2s. 6d. net. 


MANUAL OF ALCOHOLIC FER- 


MENTATION AND THE ALLIED INDUSTRIES. By C. G. Mattuews, 
FIC. F.C.8., &c With numerous Illustrations, crown &vo, cloth, 
7s, Od. net. 





Three Popular Novels. 
CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. A. Sipewicxk. 6s. 


[Third Impression. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. CoLeriper. és. 
THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucu BELL. 6s. 


VOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


London : EDWARD ARN Strand, 





JUST OUT. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 


Pott 4to, 6s. 
“It will fascinate and please its readers.’’—Sxetcu. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 


“Full of vivacity and charm, _while the ‘COMMENTS’ 
themselves are bound to t.”? 
—County GENTLEMAN, 


COMMENTS | “The book we 





of a are — talking 
COUNTESS. ean: 
A BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


—ONLOOKER. 
THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 


Just Published.= Demy 8vo, 500 pages, 6s, net. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. Owen (Collaborator in all the work signed “A Son of the 
Marshes”) and Professor G. S, Bouncrr, F.L.S., F.G.S. A New Edition, 
complete i in one volume, with Notes by the late Lor p LILFoRD, 

“Written in an interesting and attractive style, To all lovers of the wild 
nature of our country this work should prove not only acceptable, but in- 
valuable.” —Nature. 

An 


WITHIN THE RADIUS. Entertain- 


ment. By ALBERT Kinross. With Designed Cover. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“IMPOSSIBLE, INSANE, but in every way CHARMING.” — Sunday Special. 
“Cleverly ORIGINAL, weirdly IMPROBABLE, and whimsically DROLL.” 


—Fieid. 
F ; LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. 
FREDERIQUE. By Marcet Prévosr, Author 


of “Les Demi-VitreGEs.” Translated by ELLEN MarriaGe. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A study of the new conditions under which many women have to live and 
work in England. Much of the action takes place on this side of the Channel 
~-south of the river, on Hampstead Heath, in the ‘“‘ Free College,” and at 
Richmond. 

Literature says:—‘‘ The author may be congratulated on having described 
life in London at considerable length withant making mistakes, and on having 
displayed an intimate knowledge of the intimate characteristics of the women 
of various nationalities,” 

6s. 


Ld , . . 
FREDERIQUE. By Maxcen Prevost. 
NOW READY, MR, CHARLES HASTINGS'S IMPORTANT WORK ON 


THE THEATRE: its Development in France 


and England, and a History of its Greek and Latin Origins. By Cuar.es 
Hastineés. With an Introductory Letter from Victorren Sarpov. 
Authorised Translation by Frances A. WeE.LBY. Demy 8vo, 384 pp., 
8s, net. 


DUCKWORTH & Co., 





3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Mr. T, FISHER | UNW ‘IN will publish on 
January 13th a New Novel by the Author 
of * Susannah,” entitled 

By M. E. Many. 


THE MATING OF A DOVE. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

The First Edition of * The Yellow Fiend” being 
exhausted before publication, a Second Large 
Edition is in preparation. 

THE YELLOW FIEND. By Mrs. 

Author of ‘‘ Brown, V.C.,” &. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

Mr. UNWIN is just about to publish Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE'S New 

Book, under the title of 


IN THE LAND OF THE BLUE GOWN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Intimate China.” Profusely Illustrated, 21s. net. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 
WALES. By 0. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on Modern His- 
tory at Lincoln College, Oxford, Second Edition now ready. Fully 
Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 

“Never has the struggle for Welsh independence been described with so 
much insight and sympathy, with such force and vividness....... Mr.Edwards’s 
book...... is in many respects the most important relating to Wales that has 
been published for nearly a quarter of a century.”—Athenzum. 

FROM THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS. 
THE AMERICAN WORKMAN. By R. Levasseur. 
Translated by THomas S. ApaMs, and Edited by THroporr Marsure. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This work should evoke considerable interest at a time when the comparative 


cost and inefficiency of English labour are problems which have become of very 

general interest. 

TWELFTH IMPRESSION JUST READY.—Entirely Reset with New Type. 
STOPS, OR HOW TO PUNCTUATE. A Practical 
Handbook for Writers and Students. By Pavn AuLArprcr. Cioth, Is, 

E SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 

BEFORE I FORGET: 
Chevalier d’Industric. Written by ALBERT CEEVALIER. 
trated, demy Svo, lés. net. 

‘Every pase is crammed with interesting incidents and stories, written in a 
surprisingly charming manner.”--Echo. 
* One of the most readable volumes of autobiography which it has been one’s 
good fortune to handle lutely.”—Black and White. 
NEARLY READY FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 

PING-PONG, OR TABLE TENNIS. ‘The Game and 
how to Play it. By Ansotp Parker, Winner of the Queen's Hall Tourna- 
meut. Is. net. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Illustrated List will be sent post-free on receipt of post-card, 





ALEXANDER, 


being the Autobiography of a 
Very fully Illus- 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA.; MEDOC. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir Da, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Free ggg COLLIS BROWNE was un- VIN ORDINAIRE, Bote i 


doubtedly the inventar of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of arthodox prac- 
titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J..COLLIS .BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best ars? Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S sercanggen tied 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTBRY, DIARBH@A, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the. words, “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNS ‘S CHLORODY NE” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sote ManvracturEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,035. JANUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

Ow tHe Heeits or De Wert.—I. Tue Brirtu oF 
THE BRIGADE. 

Pact anp Fiction 1x IRELAND. 

Wits Tue Borers Rounp MAarexine. 

Tae RETURN OF THE PropiGaLt. By May Sinclair. 

AmMonG THE Fire Miners. By Kellogg Durland. 

Tue ANGLO-Saxon Society Woman. 

Tur Westcotes. (Conclusion.) By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. 

Lapy Sarau. By G.S. Street. 

Master TARTAR. 

GUERILLA WaRFARE: A Historical PARALLEL. 

Tup Conquest or CHarLottTe., Chaps. 14-16. 

Mvcsincs WitHovt Metuop.—Lorp RoseEBERY, aT 
CHESTERFIELD—A COLLECTION OF PLATITUDES 
—Faction v. Party—Tue Spanish Mais—Sie 
Henry MorGan aND THE BUCCANEERS. 

British SETTLEMENTS IN THE NEW COLONIES. 

Witiram Bracxwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh & London. 


HOME COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 1s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Survey OF Lonpoy. By Ernest Godman. 
UARTERLY Notes. By the Editor. 
HE Story oF HunGerroxp. By E. T. Miller. 

Notre ON FRAGMENTS OF Masosry Fovunp at Sr. 
ArBans. By Wyatt Wingrave. 

Tue PresenpaL Manor or RuGmeRE. By A. M, 
Davies. 

Some Notes on a Custom aT WOKING, SURREY. 

y A. C. Bickley. 

Sr. 5 cater s Marrice Licenses, 

Hosparne's Cuarity. By Montague Sharpe. 

4 Brr or Orp Cuersea. By J. Jettery. 

AGMONDESHAM OR AMERSHAM. By I. Giberne 
Sieveking. 

Some East Kext Panisu History. By Peter de 
Sandwich. 

Tue Makers op Canvey Istaxp. By Mary L. Cox. 

Huntmeton SHAW aND THE Hampron Court 
Iroxwork. By R. Garraway Rice. 

Norrs on Cuvurcu Puate IN THE DIOCESE OF 
Lonnowx. By Edwin Freshfield, junr. 

Notes and Queries, Replies, Reviews. 
Numerous Lllustrations. 


London: F. E. Pe -raeacg el & Co., The Russell Press, 
20 Great Russell Strect. 








NOW READY.—Price 2s. 6d. 
THE RELIQUARY AND 
ILLUSTRATED ARCHZOLOGIST. 


Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Contexts or JANUARY PART 
(Commencing the New Volume). 


WI.-MincTos: 7s Anctext Priory CHURCH AND 
“Long Max.” By W. Heneage Legge. 5 Illus- 
trations. 

THE SAMPLER: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND Decay. By 

.E. Head. 5 Ti} lustrations. 

SWANSCOMBE AND Stone: Some ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Mestoranpa. By ee Clinch. 6 Illustrations. 

Human Bone InstRuMENTS. By Richard Quick. 
6 Nlystratious. 

ae oF A BOOKKEFPeER Temp. Henry VIII, 
By . Rutton. 6 Dlustrations. 

THE "ons ts "RANE AT ANDEANACH, By Arthur 
Watson. Illustrated. 

On Some Late Cextic Finun® in THe GUILDHALL 
Mvusevm, Loxpoy. By A. G. Wright. Illus- 
trated. 

A New .y-Discovesxzp Inscrinep Stonr 1n Corn- 
WALL, AND INscxniEp Tapiter at Kina’s 
Brompton*Farm. Hy A. G. Langdon, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Sit.ver-Gi_tt Baxp or A Mazer Bowt From MrIne- 
HEAD. By J. Romilly Allen. 

Noricrs oF New Pusiications.—-NEws Irexs anD 
CoMMENTS. 

Lonflon: BrmrosE anv Sus, LTp,, 
4 Snow Hill; and Derby. 





THE EXPOSITOR, 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


For JANUARY 


(Commencing New Volume), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Contains : 

1. Dialogues on the Christian Prophets. By 
the Rev. E. C. Setwyy, B.D., Head-Master of 
Uppingham School. 

2. The Jews in the Graeco-Asiatic Cities. By 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L 

3. Studies in the *‘Inner Life” fy Sais 
. Introductory. By the Rev. Aurrep E. 
Garvig, M.A., B.D. 

4. The Baptismal Formula. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

5. The New Testament and Jewish Literature. 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Bennett, M.A 

6. Some Proper Names. By the Right Siew 

G. A. Cuapwicg, D.D., Bishop of Derry and 
+ he dig 

7. The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus. By 
the Rev. GrorGE MILLIGAN, B.D. 

Subscription price per annum, 12s., pést-fres, 
London: Hopper & Srovexton, 
27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, 1,198 Pages, Price 6s. 6d. 


OLIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC, 1902. 


The demise of the Crown, as well as the bestowal 
of numerous honours for military and other ser- 
vices, have this year necessitated many changes, 


“SALE PRICES.” 
Monthly Supplement to 
“THE CONNOISSEUR.” 
No. 1 on Sale, Price 8d, 


Contains all practical information as to the actual 
market value of all articles of interest to collectors, 
Publisied at ‘‘ THE ARTIST” OFFICES, 

27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 








Cr. 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, 2s. net. 
‘ 
A MINISTER OF GOD. 
Selections from 
the Occasional Sermons and Adiresses of 
HN HAMILTON THOM, 
Author of ‘‘ Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ,” 
— with a Memoir by 
. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


London: PHIL IP GREEN, 5 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





THE AUTH OR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadeuhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the per slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpenee each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 5s. per dozen, rulea or plain. 
Authors should note that Tae LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST | 
PASTE STICKS. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Flaif- Quayr- 
partot the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom .. £1 86..0133..073 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oo ce ce 





1106.,0153..078 





Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner. Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNEB WINE, old in 

bottle. Théappreciation this wine 

meets with from the coustautly 
increasing number of customers , P 
it procures us in London and the 17/6 9/9 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
—— Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 

j- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Strect. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


—_ 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881),, 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possi ible 
RR ces. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &¢., on application. 








YHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





PAI We CAOBL cc ccsisuteccts Suv evscsssae £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. soci sposeaqetesesiersy. ONE 
Reserved Liabil ity “of Propr ietors 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 
terms which may ba ascertained on application, 


y. LE, CARBERY, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, ees: E.C. 





ESTABLISHED “1851. 
BIREBECK BAN 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
10°} DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 
alo repayable on demand, “2 /¢ 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Wamager. 


owe Assurance ee Limited. 


HCE NIX FIRE OF ‘FICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1732, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
by post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Bock 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 
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GOLD MEDAL. 
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SMITH, ELDER & & C0.’S LIST. 
H. S. MERRIMAN’S. New Novel. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Sketch.—-© Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing. 

Daily Telegraph.—* One of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels.” 

Academy.—‘‘ From the murder in the first chapter to the pretty love matter 
in the last the interest is artistically and naturally sustained.’ 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Country Life.— As good as any of its predecessors. The tale absorbs the 
reader absolutely, because every man and woman in it is emphatically human.” 

Scotsman.— Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant trial of wits has 
never furnished the plot of a novel, and the tale is charmingly told.” 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS 
MANAGEMENT. 


By James Lone, Author of “ British Dairy Farming,” 
“Farming in a Small Wgyy,” ‘‘The Story of the Farm,” “Our Food 
Supply,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Field, —‘‘ Eminently suited for the purpose that inspired it...... The voluine 
certainly fills a vacant place in the up-to-date library, and is sure to meet a 
large and growing demand.”’ 

Liverpool Daily Couvier.—“ A lucid, most informing volume.......A weighty 
contribution to the agricultural problem.” 

Manchester Guardian.— Mr. Long has certainly contributed something 
practical and useful in connection with a subject which is engrossing the best 
thoughts of some of our ablest men.’ 


ORPHEUS IN N THRACE, and other 


Poems. By the late Joun Byrne LEICESTER ee Lord Dr 'TaBLey. 
Bound in white buckram, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Athenezwm.—‘‘ Cannot fail to be recognised as a precious addition to the 
treasury of pure English verse......Everything here—or almost everything—is 
dignified, concise, and sustair ed.’ 

Scotsman.—‘‘ The book is one which every lover of poetry will ralue highly.” 


STANLEY ere New Novel. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Tllusivated London News.—The reader will be scarcely conscious of taking 
breath. There is a perfect mastery of picturesque incident set down in ex- 
cellent prose.......Mr. Weyman has proved once more that in this field of 
romance he is far superior to his competitors.” 


‘The 








London : SMITH, E LDE R and CO., 15 Waterioo Place. S.W. 


MUDIE’S sy 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per aniium, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, und FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LSSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND. W.C.. and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 








Booxkmen, Lonpon. 


MACMILLAN g 60.'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW GARDEN BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S 
WIFE. Recorded by theGardencr. With 8 Illustrations in Photogravure. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. Newly Set 


Forth by Aticr Morse Ears. ‘A Book o’ the Sweet of .the Year.” 
Profusely Ulustrated from many beautiful Photographs collected by the 
Author. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: 2 Bio- 


graphy. By H..E. Scvppes. In 2 vols. With Portraits, Crown Svo, 
15s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Thoroughly and sympathetically done......A 
biography which, with the Letters edited by Norton, will doubtless constitute 
the authoritative record of Lowell’s life. Sufficient, and yet not tuo much for 
his admirers,” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Norman 








Haraoop. Illustrated with a Fror itispiece in Photogravure, interesting 
Portraits, and Facsimiles. Half leather, gilt top, Extra Crown 8v0, 
7s. 6d. net. 








THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


By Jacosp A. Rus. With numerous Illustrations, Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Full of vigour, pluck, and good humour. It is also full 
of pictures, some of them of considerable interest. We can cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers.” 





8vo, 10s. net. 


MIND IN EVOLUTION. By L. T. 


_Hosxov: SF, , late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of C. C. C., Oxford: 





NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE, 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Jouy Fiske. 


Glohe Svo, 3s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Henry Sipewicx, Author of ‘‘ The Methods of Ethics.” 
Third Edition. 8vo, I4s. net. 


INSECT LIFE, SOUVENIRS OF 


A NATURALIST. By J.-H. Fasrr. With a Preface by Davin Suarr, 
M.A., F.B.S. Tlustrated by M. PrenpeRGast Parker. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, 6s. 

Daily News.—‘‘ Fabre’s gift of observation of insect life was scarcely more 
remarkable than the graphic power which he exhibits in his descriptions of the 
habits of the insect world and his peculiar faculty of investing his researches 
with a personal interest......Mqr. a ee Parker’s illustrations will 
doubtless attract many reade rs to the book.” 











A COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK OF 


CHEMISTRY. By Ina Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins University 
Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By the late I. Topnuntrr, M.* 
F.R.S, Revised by J. G. LeatHem, M.A., D.Sc, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 











MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 











—— =— ———— 


Now Reels. SE COND EDITION, ae ‘Srot with 3 34 Piettentinns, 3s. net. 


THE TEWPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An “ count of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
wo Leciures delivered at eo a Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., P., University College, Liverpool 

“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.’’-—Bookman. 

‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archwology.’’—Scotsin 

« Extremely interesting. <_iaeeae Herald. 

‘His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician inight be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
thetgenerai reader about Epidaurus.’’—Oxford Magazine. 

London: C, J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 399. JANUARY, 1902. 8vo, 6s. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 
LOBD WANTAGE, VC. 

EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

MARTIAL LAW. 

BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES, 
PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. 

. MADAME D'EPINAY AND HER CIRCLE. 
VOYAGE OF THE “ VALDIVIA.” 

LADY LOUISA STUAR' 

MODERN PORTRAIT PAINT 

THE EMPIRE AND THE KINGDOM. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


] OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post-or wees promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce the Publication of A NEW 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, ENTITLED 


The REGIONS of the WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church; 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford ; Principal of Reading College. 
With Maps by J. G. BartHoLomew,. Price £4 4s. the Set, or separate volumes, 
7s. 6d. each, 








VOL. I. 


BRITAIN & THE BRITISH SEAS. 
By THE EDITOR. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Each volume will be an essay descriptive of a great natural region, 
its marked physical features, and the life of its peoples. Together, 
the volumes will give a complete account of the world, more especially 
as the field of human activity. 

In their presentation of facts, the authors will study above ail 
things perspective, and will seek to convey right proportions as well as 
statistical accuracy. Facts will not be presented merely as facts, but 
always in their causal or qraphic relations. Thas, each volume will 
give a@ succession of vivid ideas, to be grasped pictorially and to 
remain in the memory. 

Care will be taken to tell the results of natural and economic 
science in language devoid of technicality, and to make each of the 
books interesting and attractive to every intelligent reader, although a 
solid vontribution to geographical literature. 

The series will appeal to teachers, to politicians, to tourists, and to 
merchants. The teacher will find suggestions for salient points in his 
teaching ; the politician will learn the persistent factors which 
condition the passing events chronicled in the newspapers ; the tourist 
will grasp the real working of the community he visits, and not merely 
its curiosities and antiquities ; and the merchant will realise the 
varied circumstances of his markets. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
CARDINAL DE BERNIS, 


With an Introduction by SAINTE-BEUVE. 
With Portraits, 2 vols., £2 2s, net. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 
AND OTHER LOVE LYRICS FROM INDIA. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle.—* This poet is one of the happy few who have created 
literature aut of our occupation of India. Since Sir Alfred Lyall gave us such 
poems as ‘ Siva,’ no oue has so truly interpreted the Indian mind. Apart from 
their Indian themes and setting, the verses remain in most instances true 
poems in themselves.” 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy §vo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 
12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


Vol, ITT, is now ready :— 
MAUPRAT. By GerorcGe Sanp. 
With an Introduction by Joun Ouiver Honpes. With 3 Coloured Plates by 
Eugene Paul Avril, 2 Photogravure, and Portrait. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 

*,* A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of “‘ THE ETERNAL CITY ” 
was published on August 21st. This is now exhausted, and a Secoud Edition 
will be ready shortly. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHRISTIAN. | THE MANXMAN. 
THE BONDMAN, | THE SCAPEGOAT. 


TH" RIGHT OF WAY. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
“Cc, K. S.” in the Sphere—‘ The most enthralling romance of life in that 
pleasant Quebec country. Charlie Steele is a veritable creation,” 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of ‘A Village Tragedy.” 

The Athenzum.—‘‘ Mrs, Woods has a good story, and she carries us along 
with a rapid and exciting narrative. She has not been afraid to introduce 
Napoleon, and to make him an extraordinarily life-like and persuasive figure. 
If for nothing else, this book should be read for its living portrait of 
Napoleon.” 


New Volumes of “THE DOLLAR LIBRARY,” 4s. each. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By T. NELSON PAGE. 

The Athenzum.—* The publisher is to be congratulated on a notable addition 
to the series. Mr. Page writes of the picturesque southern land not alone as one 
who knows, but as one who is affectionately familiar with it. These stories 
merit higher praise. They are full of kindly sentiment, homely talk, and 
stirring incident.” 

THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











SOME NEW BOOKS, 


‘‘A BOOK OF RARE AND IRRESISTIBLE CHARM.” 


—Daily Chronicle, 
JANE AUSTEN: "29551" 
By CONSTANCE HILL. 


HER FRIENDS, 

With numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by ELLEN G. Hitz, 
Together with Photogravures and Collotype Portraits, &e., 
Demy svo, gilt top, 21s. net. 

“Many will find pleasure in the additional details given us respecting the 
life and charaéter of one who was not less delightful as a woman than as ay, 
uuthor.”—Public Opinion. 

‘Miss Hill's delightful book is pervaded by a sense of actuality that is not 
its least charming «fuality.”’—West minster Gazette. 

“The volume, which is excellently illustrated, has more than a literary 








| interest and yalue, for it supplies pleasing and instructive sketches of upper 


middle-class life in England more than a century ago.’’—Globe. 

“A book possessed of a charm rare in these prosaic days. Those who love 
the writings of one of the greatest as well us the gentlest of English novelists 
cannot choose but read it.’’—-Datly Mail. 

“A most charming volume.”—Scotsman, 

“Miss Constance Hill has given us a thoroughly delightful book.” —World, 


JANE AUSTEN: her Homes and her Friends. 
KING MONMOUTH: being a History 


of the Career of James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685, By Autay 
Fra. With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle of 
Sedgmoor, and upwards of 100 Black-and-White Illustrations, Demy 
Svo, 21s. net. : 


THOMAS WOLSEY, Legate & Reformer. 


By Ernetprep L. Tavston, Atithor of ‘‘The History of the Jesuits in 
England,” &. Containing 21 Full-page Lithographs by T. R, Way. Demy 
Svo, gilt top, lis. net. 


THE WESSEX OF THOMAS 


HARDY. By Profess6r BERTRAM WinpLE, With nearly 100 Illustrations 
by Epmunp H. New. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on Japanese vellum, bound in buckram 
demy 8vo, and limited to 50 copies for sale in England and America, 63s. net. 


ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN 


AND NEAR LONDON. 24 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. War. With 
Descriptive Netes by FREpDERIC CHAPMAN. Demy 4to, 21s. net. This 
Edition is limited to 400 copies, 365 of which are for Sale. Uniform with 
“THE ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF OLD RICHMOND.” 


POETS OF THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION. By Witriam Arcuer. With 38 Full-page Portraits 
reproduced from Woodeuts by Ropert Bryden. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 




















LATER POEMS. By ALICE MEvyett, 


Author of “The Colour of Life,” “The Spirit of Place,” &c. Feap. 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Rendered into English Verse by Epwanrp FitzGrraip. With 12 Illustrations 
by Herpert Coe, andan Introductory Note by F. B. Money-Coutts. This 
Edition de Luxe is printed on Japanese Vellum, and limited to 375 copies 
in England, 350 of which are for sale, Ree 








FROM THE HEART OF THE 


ROSE: Letters on Things Natural, Things Serious, Things Frivolous. 
By Herren Miuman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With a Cover-Design by 
Epmunp H. New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








THE BOOK OF OLD-FASHIONED 


FLOWERS. By Harry Roserts, Author of “The Chronicle of a 
Cornish Garden.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE USURPER. By W. J. Locke, 


Author of ‘“ Derelicts,” “Idols,” ‘*‘ White Dove,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“ Arresting......rare and unforgettable.”—Daily Telegraph. 
4 This quite uncommon novel.’—World. 
“ Pull of literary grace, vivid scenes, and real human passion.”"—Gentlesroman, 
“ Scintillates with witty wisdom.’’—Star, 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. 


By Ricuarp Bacot, Author of “A Roman Mystery,” and “Casting of 
Nets.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ 4 thoroughly amusing and interesting book.”—Spectator. 

“Well worth reading.”—Ondaoker. 

«A thoughtfal and well-considered piece 6f work.”—Dasly Telegraph. 

“ Will be read with keen delight.’ —Literature. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! READY ON FEBRUARY ith. 
ULYSSES: a Drama in Three Acts and a 


Prologue. By StePweN Puriuies. Uniform with “ Paolo and Francesca,” 
“Herod,” &e. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


FROM MR. MURRAY'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





MR. MURRAY'S 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


ALGEBRA. Part 1. By E. M. Lanatey, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford; and S. N. R. Brapty, 
M.A,, Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6 

This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First 8 
the Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for 
teachers only, can be obtained separately, price 1s, net. 

prof. Joun Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
quiteds —‘*T never do praise « book unless I believe ii to be good. Your Algebra 

(regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot 

jmagine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for use by 

teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra 
ought to be, than yours.’ 
With 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
Full Directions for Experiments aud numerous Exercises. By J. H. Lronarp, 
B.Se. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. GuapsToneE, F.R.S, Feap. 8vo, Is, 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating 
the learner’s powers of observation and experiment. 

‘“‘ The exercises described are suitable for quite young beginners, and they 
will serve the double purpose of applying the pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic 
and developing a scientific frame of mind...... The experiments are described 
concisely and are well arranged.” —Nature. 


FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND. Julius Cesar, King 
Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lady Maanvs, Author of ‘ Boys of the 
Bible,” &c. With Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 

This volume is based on the recommendations for history teaching made by 

Prof, Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London, 


IN THE PRESS. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF COINAGE. 


Bury, F'.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations, 


HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical Sketch of 


Modern History. By the Rev. A. J.and Mrs, Car_r_e and F, 8S, Marvin, 


M.A. 2 vols. 
TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. 


Preece, K.C.B., &c., sometime President of the Institution of Civil 


Enginéers. 
By W. C. Ciintoy, 


ELECTRIC WIREMEN’S WORK. 
B.Sc. Lond., Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, 
London. 

The above two volumes are written with p: particular reference to the require- 
ments of the Examinations ot the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


VILLAGE LECTURES ON POPULAR SCIENCE. By 
the Rev. C. T. OvENDEN, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Rector of Ennis- 
killen. With numerous Diagrams, 2 vols, 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS 
Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. 
Compiled and Edited by E11zanetu Leg, Author of ‘‘ A School History of 
English Literature,” &e.; Editor of ‘Cowper's Task and Minor Poems,’ 
&e. With 4 Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

This School Reader is conceived on novel lines. The extracts are arranged 
in sections, comprising ‘‘The English Colonies up to 1900,’ ‘* Australia,” 

“India,” ‘South Africa,” &c.; and the selections range from the works of Sir 

Walter Raleigh to the speeches of Lord Beaconstield. It contains a literary 

introduction, and the name of the author, who is a contributor to the Diction- 

ary of National Biography, carries assurance that the editorial work is well 
done, 

Mr. P. A. Barnetr (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges) :—‘‘ I congratulate 

you on the production of a very excellent pie ce of work. I hope the schools 

will use it, but it is almost too good for them.” 
By W. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. 
MANSFIELD Poor, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School; and MicuEeL Becker, Professor at the Ecole 
Alsacienne, Paris, Author of ‘‘ L’'Allemand Commercial’’ and ‘‘ Lectures 
ar d’Allemand Moderne.” With a Map in each volume. 

ART I~—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occ pain sod Business Letters, and containing in an Appendix a clear system of 

French Grammar, with special reference to the Verb. Crown dvo, 2s. 6d. 


‘“‘ Most useful, the best thing of the kind that has come in a yer. ieacal 
- British eekly. 





By Lord AvrE- 


“ An excellent book, which we recommend warmly......: 
work,” —Educational Times. 
PART II.—-An Advanced Commercial Reader, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business 
Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This text-book of Handelswissenschaft is designed for the use of students who 
intend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chi upters 
on Supply and Demand ; Free Trade and Protection ; Partnership ; Companies, 
Syndicates, and Trusts ; Princips ul and Agent; Contracts; Banking ; Transit ; 
In surance ; Tariffs ; Employe rs’ Liability ; ‘Commercial Travellers; Consuls, &e. 
“The book should be used in e very senior class both of our Board and private 


schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great v alue. ” 
—Stati 


[Just out. 





NEW TESTAMENT TEACHINGS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE SUNRISE OF REVELATION. A Sequel to * The 
Dawn of Revelation.”” By Miss M. Bramston, Author of ‘ The Dawn of 
Revelation,” “‘ Judwa and her Rulers,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“We do not know of any book likely to be more useful to the teachers of 
secondary schools in the preparation of their Sc ripture lessons than this. It is 
clear, accurate, and full of instruction and suggestiveness.”"—CGuardian. 

A Complete List of the Volumes in the above Two Series will be sent post-fres 

on application. 





2 most careful piece of | 





NATIONAL EDUCATION : Essays towards a Constructive 
Policy. Edited by Lavnim Macyvs, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
— 7s. 6d. net. 

CHap, 

1, “AIMS AND METHODS. By the Eprror. 

*.—CHURCH SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By the Rev. 
Brrnarp Rernoups, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Diocesan In- 
spector ef Schools, London. 

5-—-REGISTRAT {ON AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Francis Storr, 

+» Editor of the Journal of Education. 
tHE aueeiae OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Sir Josuva G. 
“itcH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. 
5. -ScENcE IN EDUCATION—THE — a. RT ag STUDIES. 
By Prof. H. E. Armstrone, LL. u.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry at the Central Technic aC Nee 
6.—INDUSTRIAL NEEDS. By A. D. Provann, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 
7 COMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—(u) SECONDARY. By T. A. Oreay, 
C.C., formerly Chairman of the Technical Edueation Board. 
b) UNIVERSITY. By Prof. W. A. S. Hewrss, Director of the London 
School of Economies and Political Science. 


8.—AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. By Joun C. Muxpp, M.A., Executive 
Member of the Agricultural Education Committee. 


9.—THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES, By H. W. Eve, formerly 
Head-Master of University College School. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE, &c. 


“The contributors are all men of high standing in the educational and 
commercial world, so that what they have to say comes to us with the added 
weight of authority. ..it is a work which deserves the most careful attention, 
for in it will be found one explanation of the failure of England to hold her 
own in a world of progress,’’—Daily Mail, 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE, 1902, 


STANLEY'S LIFE OF ARNOLD. With a Preface by 


Sir Josuva Fircu, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training 
ae. Large type, 800 "pages, in One Volume, with Photogravure Por- 
trait, and 16 Half-tone Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Stanley’s Life of Arnold has been selected by the Board of Education as a 
subject of examination for intending teachers, so that this edition will be 
heartily welcomed.” —Educational Times, 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Chapters 1.-IX. Bound together in One Volume for the 
special use of Candidates for the London University Examinations, Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350-1900. By 


Ouiver J. THATCHER and FRRPINAND ScuwiLi, Authors of “ Europe in 
the Middle Ages.” Revised und Adapted to the requirements of English 
Colleges and Schools by Antuur Hassauti, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
With Bibliographies at the end of each Section.” With Maps and Genea- 
logical Tables. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“A model of condensation, omitting no essential facts.......The volume 
is greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealogical 
tables. Among general histories this will take a leading place.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIMIN- 


ARIES. A Study of the Evidence, Literaryand Topographical. By G. By 
Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and Unive rsity Lecturer in 
Classical Geos graphy. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, net. 
“Tt is but seldom that we have the privilege of reviewing so excellent a work 
in Greek History...... His book on the, zreat war which freed Greece from the 
attacks of Persia will long remain the standard work on the subject.” 
—~Athenzum 
“Mr. Grundy’ 3 been 3 is one which no one working at Greek history canafford 
to neglect.’ Manche ster Guardian, 








THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A History 


of Exploration and Geographical Science, from the Opening of the Tenth 
to the Middle of the Thirteenth Century (A.D. 900-1250). By C. Raymonp 
BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of **The Dawn of 
Modern Geography, from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900 A.D." 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. 
“‘Marked by the same admirable qualities 
volume—scholarship, immense research, and exhaustiveness 
he has adopted he has rendered an immense service to geogrs 
ages, which is accessible in no other single work.”"—Times, 


which characterized the first 
...on the metho 
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A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. A History of English Literature and of the Chief English Writers. 
Founded upon the Manual of Thomas B. Shaw. By A. Hamitrox 
‘THOMPSON, B.A., late Minor Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, awl 
University Extension Lecturer in English Literature. With Notes, &c., 
&ec., crown Svo, 7s, 6d. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each Volume. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE STARS: a Study of the Universe. By Prof. Stuos 
Newcomn, 
A List of the Volumes already published in the ahove Series will be sent post-free 
on application, 





A Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Standard Educational Works published by Mr. Murray may he had post-free on application. 


This Catalogue includes Sir William Smith's Famous Series of Students’ 


London: 


Manuals, Smaller Manuals, Dictionaries, Principias, &o 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE MINERVA LIBRARY. 


NEW SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, Art Linen, extra gilt, Fully Illustrated, 2s. 


HEN first issued, some few years ago, this Library achieved an immediate success, and received the warmest commendation fro: 
j gz : m 


critics of the highest standing. 


issued, well printed, on a larger-sized paper, and superior in every way as regards production. 


In oxder to keep pace with the requirements of the day, an entirely new series is now being 


Volumes hitherto unattainable 


except at prohibitive prices will be included, and the selection of standard works will be more carefully and judiciously considered than 
before. A more handsome or more worthy Library no one could wish for. 

Each volume contains a biorraphical or other Introduction, and these Prefaces have been contribatel by G. T. BETTANY, M.Ay 
B&c., Prof. JUDD, THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, and other notable writers. 


JUST. READY, 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS D RESEARCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D., D.C.L. 


A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES during the VOYAGE 
. OF H.M:S. “BEAGLE” ROUND THE WORLD. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., 
Descent of Man,” &c. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS 
ARNOLD, D.D. 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of _ Westminster. 


TRAVELS .ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. | 


_ ‘By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., Author of ‘“ Darwinism,” 
‘*The Malay Archipelago,” &v., &c. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, Historical and Literary. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 


LAVENGRO. 


By GEORGE BORROW, Author of “‘ The Bible in Spain,” &c., &e. 


EMERSON’S PROSE WORKS. 


° The Complete Prose Works of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Cartes J*arwiy. 
CORAL REEFS. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 


By GEORGE BORROW. 


2] THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Author of “Coral Reefs,” ‘The | 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


‘'SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROES AND _ HERO- 
WORSHIP; and PAST AND PRESENT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
/MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND _ POEMS, 
including “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. 


Ey ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, Keeper of Oriental Books and Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, Professor of Chinese at King's College. 


| THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
| By GEORGE BORROW, Author of * Lavengro,” &ce., &c. 
| OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


With Elucidations. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 





POPULAR SPORTING SERIES. 


THE 


ISTHMIAN LIBRARY. 


Edited by B. FLETCHER ROBINSON. 


Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each Volume. 


A Series of Volumes dealing with the whole range of Field Sports and Athletics. 





’ While entirely popular in treatment, each volume will be found thoroughly practical and up-to-date. The authors are all of pres 
eminent position and experience in the subjects on which they write. No pains have been spared to make the volumes attractive, handy» 


and useful in every respect. 


OF THE ISTHMIAN LIBRARY 


. The WORLD says:—‘*A valuable addition to every sportsman’s library.” 
The SCOTSMAN says:--‘** The Isthmian Library should prove extremely popular.” 
The BIRMINGHAM POST says :—‘* A most useful Library of sport.” 





RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


The Sketch says :—‘‘ A complete success.” 

The Globe says :—‘‘ As readable as it is full of information and suggestion.”. 

The Birmingham Post says :—‘‘ Remarkably clear, practical and modern.” 

The Daily Graphic says :—‘‘ The book on Rugby Football is probably the best 
that ever has been written on the subject.” 


THE COMPLETE CYCLIST. 


By B. FLETCHER ROBINSON: 


By A. C. PEMBERTON. | 
The Birmingham Post says :—‘* A book of charmingly varied interest ; and it | 


will please all cyclists without distinction.” . 
Batley’s Magazine says:—‘‘To the conscientious cyclist who wants to know 
what he is about, this volume must bea great boon.” 


THE WORLD OF GOLF. _ By GARDEN G. SMITH. 
The Weekly Sun says:—*' Will commend itself to golfers all over the world.” 


The Herald says :—‘‘ The most charming of recent golf books....... This fs a 
book which every golfer ought to have on the shelf devoted to the books he 


loves.” 


BOXING. . 


The Field says :—‘‘ An admirable addition to the literature of boxing.” 


By ALLANSON WINN. 


Vanity Eat cr 7a Whatever can be learned from book reading about the | 
-de 


¢ 
poble art of self-defence may be acquired from this volume.” 


FIGURE SKATING. _ 3; montasves. M. WILLIAMS. 


The Scotsman says :—“ The book asa whole is well to the front among authori- 
tative works on Skating, and deserves the attention of every one interested in 
the subject.” 


Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News says :—‘* We have nothing but good to 
say of this capital book.” 
CROQUET. By D. LEONARD B. WILLIAMS. 
HOCKEY. By J. W. SMITH and P. A. ROBSON. 
ROWING. By B. C. LEHMANN. 
St. Jamés's Gazette says :—‘* All oarsmen, past and present, are recommended 
to read what Mr. Lehmann has to say...... He has handled the subject with 


| much literary as well as aquatic ability, and must be congratulated on his 
success.” 


‘(ICE SPORTS. Edited by B. FLETCHER ROBINSON. 
ATHLETICS. By W. B. THOMAS. 


The Athletic News says:—‘‘ We have no hesitation in describing it as the 

most interesting and the most practical book on athletics ever published. The 

' historical poxtionis entrancing to the student, while the ,hints on sprinting, 
middle, and long distance running are founded on the basis of experience.” 


| OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Ltd., 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C,. 
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